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COVER PHOTO 


The eover photo shows Anth« ny Hall 
It houses 
among other units of the university, the 
Community Development Institute, which 


it Southern [linois University 


began operation just two years ago. Th 
Department of Community Development 
also has its home here. The former is 
the imstructional part of the 
while the latter is the field consulting 
While the Institute has a regular 
curriculum, including a graduate program 
vhich will begin in the Fall of 1960, much 
time is given to leadership training for 


program, 


ervice 


citizens in [linois communities 

Anthony Hall was built in 1912 as a 
girls’ dormitory. In the early 50’s when 
enrollment began to explode, it was con 


verted into a men’s dorm for a_ brief 
1. Somewhere along the line it ac 
l 


the nickname “Agony Hall.” A 


new dormitories became available, An 
badly needing interior renovation 


no longer served as a dormitory 

The building is headquarters for the 
Division of Area Services, which includes 
besides Community Development, such 
units as Radio and TV (Target date for 
an educational TV station is 1961), and 
the Speakers Bureau. Units of the uni 
versity responsible for extension courses 

credit and non-credit—are housed else 


been renovated and 
refurbished, much more space will become 
available for adult education activities. It 
ll be a Conference Center which will 
contain a small number of overnight sleep 
Iexcey ng, the 
outside contours will remain unchanged 

Southern [linet 
in student body size from less than 1,000 
luring the war years to about 11,500 
\pproximate 70 percent of the increase 


ing quarters t for a new w 


University has grow! 


has come in the last seven years. More 
than 3,000 of these are in two Residence 
Centers in the East St. Louis area, where 
a Southwestern campus is planned. At 
least 600 students are at the Vocational- 
Technical Institute, a two-year terminal 
program. In addition, no one seems to 
know just how many adults are study- 
ing in extension classes, conferences and 
community study-action groups. The figure 
would run to several thousand. 


A distineuished educator vives his answer 


Report from 
Agricultural Extension 


One of the most significant activities 1 
he field of American adult education for 


i long time has been the work do 


through Agricultural Extension. “Non 
\g” people sometimes lose sight of this. 
Therefore, they will appreciate this brief 


report 


\ccording to the Eixtensic n Ser 
Review, 


I.xtension has really clarified its responsi 


alee 


during the last twelve years Ag 


bilities in marketing, distribution, and 
utilization. The publication in November 


reported these activities in that connection 


¢ Providing information to 4.5 million 
farmers to help them with decisions of 
what, when, where, and how to market 
their products. This includes considera- 
tion of the role of cooperatives in the 


improvement of agricultural marketinz 


¢ Helping more than 1 million firms to 
increase their efficiency and = improve 
their products through the use of re 
search results. These firms have both 
economic and technical problems. Every 
kind of skill or knowledge included in 
the traditional extension — staff, plus 
many others, will be needed to help 


solve these problems 


Providing consumer families with infor 
mation about quality, quantity, grades, 
supplies, and prices of goods, to help 
them decide what agricultural products 


to buy and when to buy them 


Helping to develop a marketing system 
in which each service is performed efh 
ciently and “signals” are carried quickly 
and accurately through the system from 
consumers to farmers and from farmers 


to consumers 


¢ Incouraging adequate competition to 
insure gains being distributed through 


out the economy 


® Acquainting clientele with various other 


marketing services availaple—market 
news reports, facility loans, inspection 
services, sales under Public Law 480, 


grading services, and many others 


Fundamentally, Extension's responsi 
bility in marketing will be accomplished 
in the same manner as work in other 
program areas. In a highly simplified 
form, the job in marketing is accom- 
plished 


farmers, marketing firms, and consumers 


hrough helping the clientele 

use the results of economic and tech 
nical research. These results are made 
available within a problem-solving frame- 


work 
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A distinguished educator gives his answer 


to a question that challenges us all 


43 INITIONS of adult education in 


the United States are as multitudi- 
nous as the autumn leaves, yet none 
satisfies many persons engaged in it. 
The difficulties are in both the phrase 
and the reality. 

Education, by its root, implies a 
“leading out.”” The meaning is clear 
when the relationships are between 
mature persons and immature per 
sons. The meaning is not clear when 
the relationships are between mature 
persons in a world where the present 
changes before we can grasp it and 
the only safe prediction is that the 
future will be different. 

And what is an adult? On the one 
hand, we draft young men before we 
give them the vote. On the other 
hand, a genius like Einstein ex- 
pressing unpopular opinions is liable 
to be called “immature.” 

Put the two words together, and 
you have the semantics of adult 
education. 

Now let’s glance at the reality. 

In complexity, adult education 
traverses every degree from the 
most simple to the most advanced. 
In purpose, adult education traverses 
every degree from education as an 
end in itself to education solely as 
a means to other ends. 

Does this sound invidious? There 
is a third dimension. 

One of the persons learning the 
English alphabet is a distinguished 
refugee from tyranny with a passion 
to live freely in the United States. 
One of the persons going beyond the 
frontiers of knowledge is noted for 


Rosert J. BLAKELY, Vice-President of the 
Fund for Adult Education, is renowned 
for his pithy and pungent observations 
on matters of interest to practitioners in 
the field. This article is reprinted from 
the AEA’s new publication, HANpdBOOK 
or ApuLt EpucaTION IN THE UNITED 
States, in which it serves as a stimulating 
first chapter 
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his ignorance in all fields except his 
specialty. Another going beyond the 
frontiers in his own field is simul- 
taneously studying the rudiments in 
a second field. 

One person learning for the sake 
of learning is neglecting his family ; 
another is doing so to keep his 
balance amid the impact of practical 
affairs. One of the persons learning 
as a means for doing a better job is 
a counterfeiter ; another is a member 
of Congress. 

Even this isn't all. Some activities 
are called adult education which 
should not be, and some of the best 
examples of adult education are not 
so regarded by those engaged in 
them. 

How can one say “should not 
be”? Well, surely there are limits. 
I'll suggest two. First, adult educa- 
tion implies purposeful systematic 
learning, in contrast to random un- 
examined experience ; that is, it con- 
tains elements of science and _ art. 
Second, adult education implies a 
respect for the purposes and integrity 
of the learner, in contrast to attempts 
to fool, cheat or exploit ; that is, it 
has an ethic. 

Some examples of higher effective 
adult education enterprises that are 
not generally regarded as adult edu- 


cation are the Executive program of 
the Harvard Business School, the 
Council on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. 


Thus, adult education cannot be 
satisfactorily defined, and not even 
all the major uses of the phrase can 
be explained in brief compass. Lest 
this seem deprecatory, let’s remind 
ourselves that the same could be said 
about other important ideas and 
practices such as democracy, freedom, 
and justice. 

But there is more to the point. 

“All men by nature desire to 
know,” Aristotle wrote:. we should 
respect this human essence in all its 
pilgrimages. 

America is the promise of oppor- 
tunities for all; we should respect all 
those who create and use opportuni- 
ties for continued learning. 

The pluralism of adult education 
in the United States reflects Ameri- 
can life. Let us look at adult edu- 
cation again, this time with respect 
to its institutional auspices, subject 
matter, methods, “teachers,” and 
clientele. 

Adult education is carried on by 
established educational institutions, 
from elementary schools through 
universities. Much is formal, but 
perhaps even more—certainly an in- 
creasing percentage—is informal. 

Adult education is carried on by 
informal 
such as libraries, museums, theaters, 


educational institutions, 
orchestras, etc. These are becoming 
more aggressive and skillful. 

Adult education is carried on by 
our social organizations—corpora- 
tions, unions, government agencies, 
etc. Some of this is ‘within the 
family,” some in cooperation with 
educational institutions. 

Adult education is carried on in 
the vast skein of voluntary organiza- 
tions in the United States: churches ; 
neighborhood groups; community 
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COMMON GROUND? 


committees, clubs, and councils; 
state, national, and international as- 
sociations, societies, federations, 
leagues; and so on—and so on. In- 
creasingly—as issues become more 
complex, as we become more inter- 
dependent, as the currents of change 
quicken—educational activities for 
adults (called that or not) are 
multiplying. 

Whatever interests free citizens in 
a free society is subject-matter for 
adult education. 

In every institutional field, evi- 
dence can be found of a broadening 
of concerns to include more than the 
private or the special interest. 

All the ways by which mature 
persons learn are the methods of 
adult education. 

Three trends can be noted. First, 
much more attention is being paid to 
methods of teaching purticularly de- 
signed for adults. Second, participa- 
tion by the adult learner is becoming 
a keynote. Third, the media of mass 
communications are increasingly be- 
ing used as tools, either by them- 
selves or with other methods. 

What about “teachers”? (The 
quotes warn us not to transfer too 
literally the concept from formal 
schooling to adult education. ) Teach- 
ers of young people teach adults also. 
There are those who teach adults 
only. There are professors of adult 
education. There are paid educa- 
tional directors. There are volun- 
teers who lead in adult education as 
in other activities. Most adult edu- 
cation occurs under their leadership. 
Lay leaders, properly used, are a 
potentially inexhaustible supply, be- 
cause, as more people learn to learn, 
more learn how to help others learn. 

Adult education is the largest and 
the fastest growing segment of 
American education. 

More important, much of adult 
education is becoming not a “making 
up,” but a “keeping up” and a “go- 
ing ahead 
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And beyond this, just as succes- 
sive waves of immigrants have 
adopted “the American way of life,” 
so do social groups rising in the 
“upwardly mobile” society of the 
United States respond to adult edu- 
cation. More and more people com- 
ing into adult education for narrowly 
personal or group interests follow 
the upward and broadening develop- 
ment of many of those which pre- 
ceded them. 

With an alloy of hope and confi- 
dence we can foresee (though you 
and I shall not see) the day when 
the clientele of continuing education 
is the entire American people. 

Is this vision so startling, in a 
society which has given the franchise 
to all adult citizens ? 

This is the optimistic side of the 
coin—the “heads” of both the Ameri- 
can society and of American adult 
education—the advancing goddess of 
liberty, the rising sun. “In God We 
Trust.” 

There is a pessimistic side: the 
“tails” has a brooding eagle and “FE 
Pluribus Unum.” The eagle, we 
must remember, besides being our 
national symbol, is also a bird of 
prey. And pluralism, which can be 
a source of strength, can also be a 
force for disintegration, 

The pluralism of American life is 
obvious ; not so the one. Is pluralism 
an end in itself? Does it add up to 
anything, particularly to a whole 
that is greater than the sum of its 
parts? If it doesn’t, can it survive? 

If it adds up at all it is to an 
equation for an opening spiral: bet- 
ter individuals, who will make a 
hetter society, which will develop 
better individuals. 

Without primary concern for the 
worth of the individual, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the meaning 
of our nation, American life is a 
chaos, and American adult education 
a reflection of that chaos. With this 
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primary concern, an order is cre- 
ated—however rich its variety and 
turbulent its energy. 

The purpose of American life and 
of American education, in this light, 
is seen to be the development of in- 
dividuals who will fulfill themselves 
and freely serve the society which 
values individuals. 

And, in this light and with this 
purpose, the role of adult education 
becomes something quite different 
from what it has traditionally been. 

Continuing education becomes the 
growing and the harvest, for which 
formal schooling is only the planting 
and the cultivation, 

Continuing education becomes a 
purposeful and systematic use of the 
opportunity to be a free individual 
and a responsible citizen. It becomes 
an ever-cyclical benefiting from the 
past, employment of the present, and 
preparation for the future. It be- 
comes a deliberate enterprise to en- 
large the role of intelligence, aware- 
ness, and knowledge in the arena of 
decisions and action, 


Continuing education becomes a 
vision of a society in which, not just 
its schools, but all of its parts its 
governments, business, unions, and 
organizations, its homes, neighbor- 
hoods, cities, states, and nation—are 
concerned with helping individuals 
fulfill themselves. This is the ideal 
of the educative society. 

The continuing education of the 
American people can be an instru- 
ment for performing our duties to 
the other peoples of the world. And 
it can be an example for other peo- 
ples who are striving to be free. 

Other peoples have, all peoples 
will have adult education, more and 
more of it, for many purposes. But 
only a self-governing people can have 
as the goal of education free individ- 
uals and a free society. With this as 
our concern, in the pluralism of adult 
education we can find our common 
ground, 
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More Evidence of the Fascination of 


Adult Education through Group Travel! 


rm 

iT HE authors of this article knew 
less about the interests and needs of 
1959, when this trip started than 
most adult educators know concern- 


their fellow travelers on July 2 


ing their students at the beginning 
of a course, or about their audience 
at the start of a series of programs. 
\n advance questionnaire revealed 
that the group would be composed 
at teachers, social workers, libra- 
rians, businessmen, students, office 
workers, dieticians, and housewives. 
Two were employed by large philan 
thropic and educational organiza 
tions. Only one or two admitted 
having any proficiency in a foreign 
lenguage. For most of them it was 
a first trip abroad, but their motives 
in joining a tour which was adver 
tised as a “people to people” project 
were entirely unknown. Some. of 
them stated frankly during the flight 
to Brussels that the inexpensive 
price ($765.00) of a month’s trip 
through countries they had always 
wanted to visit was the sole attrac- 
tion, and at the end of the tour this 
probably remained the chief advan- 
tage of the trip to a few of them. 
Llowever, to those of us concerned 
with adult learning and with all the 
phenomena related to group inter- 
action, it was a rich opportunity to 
observe a number of well-educated 
people with widely divergent in- 
terests and to participate with them 
in an adventure in adult education 
far beyond the usual sightseeing 
offered in most Kuropean tours. 
The adventure really started in 
Brussels when we boarded the bus 


SAMUEL D. FREEMAN, who led the tour 
described in this article, is Director of 
the Adult Program Services Department 
of the National Jewish Welfare Board. 
Hlis co-author, F.eanor T. Situ, a 
tour participant, is Coordinator of Work 
with Idults at the Brooklyn Public 
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which was reserved for our exclu- 
sive use during the entire trip. Our 
itinerary took us through a part of 
Selgium to Luxembourg and 
through Switzerland to the South- 
eastern end. Then we went from the 
lowlands of Italy to Venice, on to 
Florence and Rome, and up the 
West coast of Italy to the French 
Riviera. From Nice the route trav- 
evsed Provence and ended in Paris 
on the last day of July—2,500 miles 
by bus. All the way we had the 
same courier and driver as well as 
the services of Samuel Freeman who 
planned the trip and acted as educa- 
tional director. 


Purposes 


Written into the tour plan was the 
opportunity to “meet the people” 
through contact with voluntary or- 
ganizations in these countries, a co- 
operative movement (Migros of 
Switzerland), a national recreation 
association (I.N.A.L,), an organiza- 
tion to combat illiteracy (Unione 
Nazionale per la Lotta contro 
l'Analfabetismo), a national leader- 
ship training institute (Colabora- 
zione Civica). There was an oppor- 
tunity to attend an informal party 
with Swiss hosts in an educational 
summer resort and to join them in 
a family picnic, to attend a workers’ 
fiesta on the streets of Rome and to 
inspect a workers’ community center 
in Rome. Efforts were made wher- 
ever possible to gain access to the 
interiors of homes. 

At the very outset in the first 
orientation conducted in the bus 
shortly after arrival in Belgium, the 
tour participants were informed of 
our purposes : 

(1) to know the people in the 
countries to be visited through in- 
dividual and organizational contact. 

(2) to understand some of the 
current national problems of these 
three countries, 
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(3) to give individuals in the 
group the opportunity to participate 
in the planning of our activities so 
as to develop a group spirit. 


Program Activities 

In preparation for our first and 
second objectives a kit of reading 
material was prepared in collabora- 
tion with the French and_ Italian 
Cultural Missions to this country 
and with the Swiss Consulate in 
New York City. Maps and _ travel 
hints were also included. 

In the bus, the public address sys- 
tem was used to conduct discussions 
on the national character of the peo- 
ple, economic problems, compari- 
sons of impressions based upon per- 
sonal experiences in cities already 
visited. On many occasions, simple 
language lessons (French or Ital- 
ian) were given. When tired spirits 
needed bolstering, group singing 
was a welcome tonic. These activi- 
ties in no way minimized the op- 
portunity to see the standard tour- 
ist sights—the ruins, the museuns, 
the monuments, churches, syna- 
gogues, etc. 

Jn several occasions, lecturers 
addressed the group at the hotel and 
the discussions which followed gave 
the group the opportunity to apply 
what they had learned through their 
own direct experience. One member 
of the group felt that the French 
were less friendly to Americans 
than were the Italians, on the basis 
of his personal experience. But, 
during the bus discussion, his im- 
pressions were tempered by experi- 
ences of others in the group which 
were contrary to his. Some had been 
puzzled by the relatively high costs 
of food and manufactured goods and 
wondered what family budgets were 
like. They had the opportunity to 
discuss these questions with organi- 


zational leaders who visited with the 


group. 
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IN LEARNING 


Evaluation 

Some of the group had the op- 
portunity to reassemble in the Fall 
for the purpose of viewing a motion 
picture which had been made of the 
trip and five participants met again 
at a public evaluation of the trip 
sponsored by the New York Adult 
Education Council in cooperation 
with the World Affairs Center. As- 
sisting them as resource people were 
the travel agent and the group 
worker who had led a 1959 Furo- 
pean travel program sponsored by 
the 92nd Street Y. M. H. A. The 
spirited discussion revolved about 
such questions as: 

(1) How could we have been 
better prepared in advance of our 
trip? 

(2) What background knowl- 
edge is important? How should it 
be organized ? 

(3) Is bus travel of 2,500 miles 
in a one month trip feasible? 

(4) What kinds of activities 
should be carried on during bus 
travel ? 

(5) Did we develop a group 
spirit ? 

(6) What important principles 
of etiquette have we derived in deal- 
ing with peoples of the countries 
visited ? 

The suggestions which grew out 
of the discussion can be summed up 
in a number of guiding principles: 

(1) Briefing should be on a per- 
son-to-person basis. This too gives 
people an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with their travel compan- 
ions. 

(2) Advance planning should be 
begun early to permit adequate pre- 
trip preparation. 

(3) Language instruction in ad- 
vance, even on the most elementary 
level, is important. 

(4) Out-of-town members should 
be provided with the minutes of 
briefing meetings. 
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(5) Orientation meetings held 
hefore people sign up constitute a 
means of natural screening of par- 
ticipants. 

(6) There is an important role 
for a group worker in leading a 
travel group. 

(7) Pre-registration interviews 
are recommended as a means of 
screening participants. 

(8) A “share-the-males” plan 
may be instituted on the trip where 
there is an imbalance of the sexes. 

(9) Bus travel, although it is 
strenuous, is the best way to see a 
country. 

(10) People should be made to 
understand the difficulty of bus 
travel before they register. 

(11) Seating arrangements 
should be worked out Lefore  start- 
ing either: 

a. on a rotation basi 
b. on a catch-as- -utch-can basis 

(12) Participants must be orient- 
ed to accept people in terms of their 
own way of life. 


Program Requisites 

The values of an educational 
travel program as we learned from 
this cooperative tour depend upon 
several requisites. The opportunity 
for pre-travel orientation is facili- 
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tated when all participants come 
from the same geographical area, al- 
though it is recognized that even 
under these circumstances all adults 
cannot be depended on to attend. A 
considerable portion of orientation 
can take place when the group is 
assembled in the bus. The orienta- 
tion program should include travel 
hints; basic facts about the United 
States (foreign policy, domestic 
problems, etc.) ; geographical, polit- 
ical, social and cultural orientation 
on each country to be visited; basic 
language instruction; and the cen- 
tral purposes of the program. 

The selection of participants must 
be based upon well defined criteria 
such as age range, health interests, 
leadership skills, membership in or- 
ganizations. The price of the tour 
must be set in keeping with the ec- 
onomic group to be served. The 
leadership of the tour must he se- 
lected on the basis of its educational 
purposes. A leader must have had 
previous experience traveling 
abroad as well as a broad educa- 
tional background and group work 
experience with the age group to 
which the tour is to be limited. 

A questionnaire which inquires 
into the skills of prospective partici- 
pants makes it possible to make use 


(Please turn to page 243) 
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The remarkable story of an organization conceived and 


operated to meet special needs in adult education . . . 


aa 
W iru the air of a man about to 


speak words that would shake the 
world, the young Portuguese said 
measuredly, “You are fine pro- 
fessor?” 

“Professor” Cam Mackie, an arts 
student at Winnipeg’s United Col- 
lege, was only 19; fair-haired and 
fuzzy-cheeked. But in the beat-up 
old railway car on a CPR work 
train in the wild forest north of 
lake Superior, he sat his dusty 
green plush seat with aplomb. After 
all, this was his second year as a 
professor Frontier College style. 

He chuckled, and nodded. “I AM 
fine, my friend! Very good! Very 
good !" 

The Portuguese, who a few weeks 
before couldn't speak a word of 
english, glowed in the full flush of 
pride. 


Vany Canadians are familiar with Fron 
tier College and its amazing work, but 
most of our readers in the United States 
will find this article their introduction 
to this fascinating stitution. Scorr 
Youne wrote this story for the Imperial 
Oil Review, and we saw tt when it was 
reprinted in Canadian Transport. We are 
grateful to the original publishers for 
permission to present it m the pages of 
\puLT LEADERSHIP 
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For weeks now, Cam Mackie had 
been working on the transcontinen- 
tal line in the summer heat and 
under blankets of blackflies and 
mosquitoes. He had swung a_ pick 
and fought a clawbar as hard—and 
for the same pay—as any of the 
Portuguese labourers in the gang. 
He wore the same clothes: rough, 
faded, washed when possible, never 
pressed. 

As the weeks had passed, the 
other members of the gang had 
come to believe what at first had 
seemed incredible: that an educated 
man voluntarily would work along- 
side them all day with his hands, so 
that at night he could give them 
something for their minds. 

Once they accepted this, the dozen 
or so Portuguese labourers became 
one of 80 Frontier College classes 
in remote camps all across the great 
Canadian frontier. Classes that were 
held with other railway gangs, in 
mining, logging and construction 
camps, and on the DEW 8 line. 
Classes that were held with men 
sitting in their bunks, in dining cars, 
in tents and in open fields. 

No Typical Class 
No class could be said to be typi- 


cal. Some were composed of new 
immigrants; some were mostly Ca- 
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nadians of various bloods, including 
Indian; some were part immigrant, 
part Canadian. Some were attending 
Frontier College for the first time, 
others for the third and fourth time. 
If they had one thing in common, 
it was the rapt attention they gave 
to their “professor.” 

In Mackie’s class, the putt-putt 
of the motor generator on the plat- 
form outside which supplied power 
for the lights, went unnoticed. Be- 
fore Mackie was a folding table, 
marked and scarred, undoubtedly by 
veteran railway conductors before 
Mackie was born. On it lay his 
chalk, an eraser, a few texts—lan- 
guages, citizenship, history, geog- 
raphy, mathematics. Behind him, 
tacked across the door, was a rec- 
tangle of heavy coated black cloth. 
It had visible fold marks, because 
even a blackboard in Frontier Col- 
lege needs to be in a form one can 
pack for a quick move. 

He warmed up the shy ones in 
class with a chorused review of 
English. He’d point to his head, and 
they'd chorus, “Head!” (Or: 
“Hade! Had!" or even maybe: “Ei- 
bow! Toe!"). But even the mistakes 
had an effect: relaxation. He picked 
up the chalk, wrote some new 
words, and the class tried them out. 


Toronto Headquarters 

Sixty years earlier other gangs of 
frontier labourers, Canadian-born, 
but not unlike these Portuguese in 
some respects (hard labour, bore- 
dom, the frontier) had kindled the 
original idea for Frontier, whose 
headquarters now are in an old 
brick house in downtown ‘Toronto. 
Seven permanent employees work 
there, including the principal, Mric 
Robinson, a husky, harried, good- 
looking 33-year-old who took his 
B.A. at MeGill, where he played 
football. He’s a former labourer- 
teacher himself, so he knows the job 

which is basically to keep supplies 
of both ideas and teaching aids flow- 
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ing to the 75 to 80 labourer-teachers 
who go out each year to frontier 
camps in the Yukon, Northwest 
Territories, and every province ex- 
cept Prince Edward Island. 
Frontier College occupies only the 
ground floor of the house. The sec- 
ond floor is rented as an apartment, 
because Frontier College needs all 
the money it can get. It is non- 
profit, and charges nothing for its 
classes. The building was bought in 
1949 from donations which were 
matched dollar for dollar by a one- 
time labourer-teacher who had _ be- 
come a great financier, the late J. P. 
Bickell of Toronto. For 22 years 
that, Frontier’s 3,000-mile 
campus had been served from a 
rented room above a wine shop. Be- 
fore that, from smaller rooms—right 
back to when all policies and records 
were carried in the head of one man, 
with perhaps a few overflows to his 
pockets and battered traveling bags. 


before 


Man With A Passion 

He was Alfred Fitzpatrick, a tall 
and graceful Maritimer who grad- 
uated from Queen’s in 1896 as a 
Presbyterian minister. At the time, 
he had a family problem. An older 
brother had left home and vanished 
into the west coast logging camps. 
Fitzpatrick accepted a field assign- 
ment with the American Presbyter- 
ian Church in the redwood camps in 
order to look for his brother. He 
found him. But he found something 
else: in camp after camp a “uni- 
formity of barrenness’”’ where men 
merely worked, ate, fought, slept. 

By the time he returned to his 
first Canadian church in the white 
pine country around Georgian Bay, 
at an Ontario village called Nairn 
Centre, he was developing a passion 
to do something about it. 

This passion was to rule the rest 
of his life. He began visiting the 
camps, taking books and magazines. 
He gave up his church because he 
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was convinced that to be effective, 
his work had to be non-denomina- 
tional. He preached, taught, pros- 
pected, and sought donations. 

In 1902 one of his first helpers, 
Angus Gray, became tired of the 
lack of money. He got a job in the 
woods and supervised the camp’s 
reading room at night. Fitzpatrick 
immediately saw the value of the 
idea, in trust, understanding, and 
elimination of the often strong sus- 
picions among these rough men that 
the Frontier College representatives 
didn’t pull their weight in camp and 
therefore deserved no respect. Fitz- 
patrick began to besiege big com- 
panies which worked the frontier, 
asking for jobs and getting them. 
Funds began dribbling in to help 
buy books, rail tickets and other 
necessities for his volunteer teach- 
ers. The annual budget rose through 
hundreds of dollars to thousands. 
(It is about $50,000 now. This 
raised partly by investments and 
government grants, but largely by 
donations; often from the same 
companies which employ Frontier’s 
labourer-teachers. ) 


Fitzpatrick Followers 

But what really made Frontier 
College grow was that other men 
began to share Fitzpatrick’s passion. 
One of the first was a tall, raw- 
boned youth who had been a coun- 
try school teacher. His name was 
Edmund W. Bradwin. In 1903 he 
walked 16 miles to a lumber camp 
near Parry Sound, Ont., to his first 
assignment. He soon shucked off the 
school teacher’s suit and put on high 
boots, breeches, an open-necked 
shirt, and an old hat and, as Fitz- 
patrick’s assistant, became a legend 
on the frontier. 

He'd walk in out of the rain, help 
a labourer-teacher with a class, talk 
far into the night, advising and in- 
spiring, and then stomp off down 
the track again toward the next 


By SCOTT YOUNG 


camp—still in pouring rain. He'd 
sleep on a bench or floor. One man 
recalls meeting him in a camp that 
had no kitchen utensils. Bradwin 
gathered with the others each meal- 
time around the stewpot and ate 
with his hands, as they did. He 
fought a few times, too. Sometimes 
the men felt they should rough up 
the schoolmarm, When they picked 
sradwin, they'd find they had picked 
the wrong schoolmarm. 

He had one year of college when 
he started with Frontier. He took 
his B.A. and M.A. by mail and in 
1928 earned a Ph.D. from Columbia 
University after working 12 years 
in spare time on his thesis, later 
published as a called The 
Bunkhouse Man. 

Bradwin was the personification 
of the labourer-teacher, and still is. 
“In one 15-minute conversation be- 
fore I boarded a train for a sum- 


iY ui ik 


one former labourer- 
teacher wrote to me, “he so instilled 
in me the vision of our Canada and 
its backbone, the working man, that 
all that summer, no matter how 
tired I was after a day’s work, I 
taught as if inspired.” 


mer’s work,” 


Dr. Roy Mustard, one of Can- 
ada’s ; nose and 
throat specialists, met Bradwin first 
in 1911 at the end of steel, west of 
Cochrane, Ont. “My camp was 100 
miles west,” Dr. Mustard wrote in 
a letter shortly before his recent 
death, “which I would have to walk. 
After walking in a few yards I 
glanced back, and well remember 
Bradwin’s attitude of concern as he 
watched me starting along the trail. 


leading eve, ear, 


Sut it was the kind of walk he made 
himself many times.” 

Jessie Lucas is Frontier’s secre- 
tary, and has been since she became 
a Bachelor of Arts at University of 
‘Toronto in 1920. Her stories about 
Bradwin are a delight. Twice he 
was offered posts by Canadian uni- 
versities. Miss Lucas says he was 
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flattered by these offers, but never 
considered them seriously ; although 
with 
College was around $1, 


his average annual salary 
Frontier 
500.00, 


, 
principal in 1933. 
Three years later Alfred Fitzpatrick 
died a few months after being deco- 
rated with an OBE for this pioneer 


He became 


work in adult education. But for 
before that Bradwin 
main recruiting job 


many years 

had done the 
for labourer-teachers, by an annual 
For this he'd 
behind his bush clothes and 
dress in a suit with a high stiff col- 
lar, above which his powerful face, 


tour of universities. 
leave 


twinkling eyes and bushy hair gave 
a strange pull of adventure to his 
recruitment message. He’d come by 
day coach, having sent ahead a 
rough hand-done poster for the bul- 
letin board giving a place and a time 
to anyone who wished to hear about 
Frontier College. 

He'd tell the undergraduates, “T 
can offer you hard work, low pay, 
blackflies, mosquitoes, dirt, bad food 

and a chance to help your fellow 
man,” 

He got the men. To this day, 
when Eric Robinson tours Canadian 
universities with basically the same 
Frontier College always 
has two or 


message, 
three men apply for 
every job open. Some men who met 
Bradwin on his recruiting trips 
have described him as the greatest 
single influence in their lives. One 
of these is Robinson, who succeeded 
Dr. Bradwin as_ principal shortly 
before Bradwin’s death in 1954. 

1948 Robinson 
and another McGill football player 
were 


One evening in 
showering after a_ practice. 
The other player had been out with 
Frontier College in the summer just 
past, and was full of his experiences. 
“The minute I heard about it,” 
Robinson says now, “I knew that 
nothing else would do for me.” 
He wrote to Dr. Bradwin, was 
accepted, and for the next two sum 
mers worked in northern Ontario 
and Newfoundland with = railway 
extra gangs, which annually take 
more than half of Frontier’s faculty. 
When Dr. Bradwin’s health began 
to fail shortly before his death, he 
was grooming Robinson as his suc- 
cessor; Robinson having given up 
a higher-paid teaching job in Mon- 
treal to jump when Bradwin called, 
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What Has It Achieved? 

What effect has Frontier had on 
the quarter-million men who have 
passed through its classes in the last 
59 years? It is difficult to measure. 
The Study Certificates given out to 
better students (about one in eight) 
each year merely indicate to a future 
employer that this man has tried 
hard to improve himself, and has 
had some success. There is no way 
even to find out what happens to 
some students. A man with a Grade 
Four education wants to take diesel 
engineering. He hard for 
three months, an hour a night, and 
the labourer-teacher 


works 


figures that 
with another year or two of such 
work he might qualify for a diesel 
course. But is he with a gang where 
there is a labourer-teacher, the fol- 
lowing year? 

More than 3,000 labourer-teach- 
ers have worked with Frontier Col- 
lege since Alfred Fitzpatrick hired 
his first helper. Most of the men 
they have taught have been tran- 
sients, casual labour. The victories 
read like this (from a student engi- 
neer): “Had an amazing man in 
my class who'd hardly been to 
school before, but learned how to 
read blueprints.” Another with only 
Grade Seven learned differential 
calculus in two months of night 
work, A man who had spent his 
lifetime as a deck hand but had no 
formal education studied ha rd 
enough to earn a mate’s ticket. Mul- 
tiply that by the tens of thousands 
and the little victories add up to an 
impressive total. 

Fasier to effect 
Frontier College has on its labourer- 


assess is the 


teachers. Either the principals of 
Frontier College have had an un- 
canny ability to pick good men, or 
working as labourer-teachers has 
helped many in their later careers—- 
or maybe a bit of both. When T was 
gathering material for this article 
I asked for a list of former teachers. 
Some were still students in univer- 
sity. Among the others were bish- 
ops, a brigadier, professors, a Ca- 
nadian high commissioner abroad, 
doctors, lawyers, accountants, teach- 
ers, a vice-president of a bank. 

The Right Anson Phelps 
Stokes, ats, co-adjutor bishop of 
Massachusetts, was a 
teacher 


Rev. 


labourer- 
with a construction 


gang 


near Fort William in 1927—one of 
the few Americans hired every vear. 
He wrote me a 1,000-word letter 
about his experiences, called them 
“one of the strangest and most real 
comradeships of my life.” Dr. Ben- 
jamin Spock, the famed Philadel- 
phia child specialist, had been so 
impressed by his own year with 
Frontier in 1926 (his pay: 30 cents 
an hour) that he had convinced 
Stokes, a classmate, to apply. Dr. 
Harley Jenner, medical superintend- 
ent of Fort Qu’Appellee Sanator- 
ium at Fort San, Sask., called his 
year as a labourer-teacher ‘“‘an en- 
lightening, and, in fact, thrilling ex- 
perience.” C. A. Cathers, M.P., said 
it was, “one of the best experiences 
of my life.” Dr. Ray Farquharson, 
head of the department of medicine, 
University of Toronto, was out for 
two summers and said: “A good 
thing for a student, especially a 
medical student.” 

While there must have been a few 
in Frontier’s history who couldn't 
stand the gaff, I couldn’t find them. 
I wrote to 60 former labourer-teach- 
ers for information and the response 
was almost 100 percent, containing 
dozens of variations on the theme 
that by helping others, they seemed 
to have helped themselves. 

While modern usu- 
ally work much harder for less pay 
than most students on summer jobs, 


=e re fess rs” 


Frontier College tries to make sure 
that its teachers make no financial 
sacrifice. A system of pro-rated 
bonuses is worked out so that each 
one, no matter what job he draws, 
may have at the end of a season 
$600.00 to $700.00 to help with his 
university fees. The average labour- 
er-teacher nets $35.00 a week at his 
job, after bed and board deductions, 
and is paid $225.00 by Frontier at 
Season’s end. 

Sefore each teacher goes into the 
field, he days at 
headquarters listening to what Rob- 
inson calls “field philosophy.” This 
is an amalgam of Dr. Bradwin’s ex- 


spends a_ few 


perience and Robinson’s own. The 
young teachers learn what books 
they will have, what films, and 
what references are available if dis- 
cussion should range bevond their 
sure knowledge. Robinson stresses 
time and again the amount of pa- 
tience needed in dealing with illi- 
(Please turn to page 242) 
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LAW COURSES FOR NON-LAWYERS 


Widely felt need is met by 


Chicago's University College 


is the fall of 1957, University Col- 
lege of the University of Chicago 
offered a new course entitled “Law 
for Personnel Officers” as part of 
its noncredit evening program for 
adults. This course grew directly 
from the experience of legal prac- 
titioners. Company lawyers must 
sometimes spend hours of profes- 
sional time in an uneconomical way 
—grounding personnel managers of 
business clients in elementary rules 
concerning garnishments, state laws 
relative to terms and conditions of 
labor, ete. This situation is undesir- 
to the lawyer 
whose desk is covered with 
needful work, and to the client who 
must pay for the additional profes- 
sional time. 


able to all concerned 
more 


Apparently the need was widely 
felt, for we found 
over 60 registrants, despite a com- 
paratively high tuition. From this 
small beginning, the “law for” pro- 


ourselves with 


gram, now called “Law Courses For 
Nonlawyers in Business and_ the 
Professions,” has expanded so that 
as of Fall, 1959, it includes courses 
for: Architects, Contractors, Pur- 
chasing Agents, Labor and Man- 
agement, ‘Trade Association Execu- 
tives, Hotel Executives, Personnel 
Officers, Credit Men, Claims Men, 
Social Workers, Retail Merchants, 
Motor Carriers and Engineers. 

It is believed that few of these 
courses, or of those which are now 


Marvin W. MINDEs is a practicing attor- 
ney in Chicago, of the Illinois 
and New York bars, and chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Adult Education, Public 
Information Committee of the Chicago 
Bar Association. He has been responsible 
for the development of the program de- 
scribed in this article. 


a member 
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By MARVIN W. MINDES 


planned, have been offered before ; 
and that most of these exceptions 
are radically different in organiza- 
tion and approach from their pre- 
decessors. I suggest that this pro- 
gram, still admittedly in its experi- 
mental stages, represents a basic and 
needed change in popular legal edu- 
cation in the United States and a 
necessary adaptation to the require- 
ments of our society in the latter 
half of the twentieth century. 


Courses are Specialized 

Most of the courses in this series 
might be briefly described as special- 
ized business law courses. To quote 
our Annual, they are 
“designed to aid laymen in acquir- 
ing the legal background needed in 
their business and professional lives, 
and are taught by legal practitioners 
with special experience in the re- 
spective fields. Recent changes in 
laws and regulations concerning 
each field are covered, Competent 
administrators and other authorities 
join each course from time to time.” 

These courses differ fundament- 
ally from traditional business law 
courses in content, approach, and 
organization. They deal with specific 


business and 


professional groups, 
and, in each case, the organizing 
concept is the question, “What legal 
problems affect this group?” 

Each course contains a combina- 
tion of two elements: 

First, it contains a presentation 
of the special regulations and laws 
affecting the group towards which it 
is directed. A course for hotel ex 
ecutives, for example, would go into 
some detail of the provisions of the 
Inn Keepers Laws, plus the relevant 
licensing regulations. 

Secondly, there is a presentation 
of general principles of law largely 
affecting the group, organized around 
the specific practices of the industry 
or operations concerned. A course 
for contractors, for example, would 
discuss contract law, not in terms of 
abstract “offer” and “acceptance,” 
but rather in terms of those concepts 
as applied to bids and estimates in 
the building field. A course for phy- 
sicians would have one or two ses- 
sions concerned with such problems 
as investments, Federal Income Tax- 


ation and estate planning. “In each 
case, particular emphasis would be 
placed on the needs which the audi- 


ence has in common, rather than the 
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subject matter or area of legal 
rules.” 

The problem of defining the group 
for whom the course is to be offered 
could not be separated from the 
problem of organizing the course it 
“Law For Insur- 
ance Claims Men,” for example, it 


self. In organizing 


was necessary to decide whether to 
include a discussion of fire and theft 

so-called first party liability cover 
ages. The answer depended on the 
functional organization of the indus 
try. Our questions were: (1) Do 
the same people deal with these prob 
lems as handle third party liability 
coverages, and (2) if not, do the 
two groups have enough problems 
in common to warrant inclusion of 
the two areas in one program? 

The courses in this series are or- 
ganized primarily around the audi- 
ence, and secondarily around the 
practical problem or transaction 
with which that audience is con 
cerned, in contrast to the subject- 
matter organization which is typical 
of most business law programs. 
ach course is organized somewhat 
like a legal practice; a lawyer rep- 
resenting hotels is not an expert in 
the Inn Keepers Law, but rather in 
the leg 


al problems of hotels and peo 
ple in the hotel business. 

In most instances, no usable text- 
book is available These courses do 
not generally correspond to either 
Law School courses or existing 
textbooks, although sometimes there 
is a matching legal specialty. An ex 
ample is the “Law for Credit Men” 
program which corresponded to the 
area dealt with in a day-to-day fash 
ion by a group of legal specialists, 
those in bankruptcy practice. 

Generally, however, we must bring 
in one or two guest speakers, either 
as scheduled lecturers, or on a more 
informal basis, in order to cover 
necessary areas which are removed 
from the experience of the instruc 
tor. For example, the efforts of the 
corporation lawyer teaching “Law 
for Personnel Officers” were aug 
mented by outstanding specialists on 
workmen's compensation and labor 
relations, 


Offer Usable Information 

These courses are, in consonance 
with the canons of ethics of the 
\merican Bar Association, intended 
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to offer information, not advice. The 
emphasis is on preventive law. Par- 
ticipants should learn to avoid legal 
difficulties and to recognize situa- 
tions requiring the services of an 
attorney. But, there are two other 
types of need for legal information 
which we try to serve. First, a non- 
lawyer often must act with reference 
to legal rules, in situations where 
continual consultation with the legal 
department or an outside attorney 
would be uneconomical if not im- 
possible. He needs positive guides, 
not just information as to what to 
avoid, Mechanic's 
Liens as affecting contractors and 


Examples are 


architects, and garnishment prob- 
lems as affecting personnel adminis- 
tration. Secondly, a specific business 
or profession is affected by many 
legal rules, under which, although 
the businessman is not likely to act 
without consulting an attorney, the 
legal problems are married to busi- 
ness and policy issues. Unless the 
individual responsible for decisions 
has some understanding of the law, 
he may either lose substantive con- 
trol of important aspects of his busi- 
ness, or act irrationally and con- 
trary to his interests. With such un- 
derstanding he can make more effec- 
tive and efficient use of legal services. 
IXxamples are problems in sale of a 
business, and licensing rules in a 
regulated business. 

One major problem, in both or- 
ganizing and presenting legal ma- 
terial for nonlawyers, is the transla- 
tion of legal terminology into a lan- 
guage meaningful to the members of 
the class. Frequently, the terms used 
by the courts in solving a problem 
or categorizing a fact situation may 
be useless or even misleading to a 
layman; the rules must be restated 
for him in operational terms, that is, 
terms that relate directly to his func- 
tions or decisions and their result 
in terms of practical legal conse- 
quences to him. To this end, we get 
away from the traditional historical 
framework of jurisprudence. The 
antecedents of a rule are consider- 
ably more important to a lawyer in 
his attempt to anticipate new de- 
velopments, trends, and decisions in 
close cases, than they are to a busi- 
ness man concerned with operating 
under present rules. So there is also 


involved a_ reshifting of 
matter, 


subject - 


What a layman need know about 
a given area of legal rules is differ- 
ent from the necessary knowledge 
for a lawyer, not in degree but rather 
in kind. That is to say the layman 
often needs different information 
rather than a simplified version of 
the lawyer’s understanding. The 
background necessary for his opera- 
tional predictions may be different 
from that an attorney needs for his 
prediction of consequences in the 
same situation. Schooling in the art 
of legal practice involves the learn- 
ing of methods of discovery and pre- 
diction on a generalized level with- 
out specific content. In contrast, lay- 
men need specific content—statutes, 
including local ordinances, the trade 
customs that fill in contracts, and the 
specific applications of rules rather 
than just the rules themselves. 
Hearing a presentation such as this 
would be a waste of time for an able 
commercial lawyer. In fact, if a law 
student tried first to learn the law 
through such a course, he would 
become embroiled in a maze of spe- 
cifics which would endanger his 
necessary objectivity, and ability to 
consider a matter abstractly. 


To Improve Competence 

The direct aim of these courses is 
improving technical competence in 
our increasingly complex society. It 
is important that individuals acquire 
greater cognizance of the responsi- 
bilities imposed upon their occupa- 
tional lives. But, beyond this, are 
certain tacit goals of the total 
program. 

1. Perspective on special social 
rules. Professionally competent indi- 
viduals need more understanding of 
the structure of regulation and law 
governing their specific economic 
roles, and the basic social scheme 
represented by these rules and regu- 
lations. Certainly, knowledge and 
understanding of the rules them- 
selves make it more likely that these 
rules will be obeyed. 

2. Relationship to law and_ the 
legal profession. It is axiomatic that 
individuals need greater understand- 
ing of the basic legal system under 
which they live. Proper presenta- 
tion of legal rules should demon- 

(Please turn to page 241) 
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How to give your 


group real leadership! 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN!! OR 2? 


iis MITTEE CHAIRMAN” — Does 
this title create feelings of pressure 
in you, confident anticipation or just 
plain dread? In our committee 

structured society every one stands 
a fair chance of becoming a chair- 
man of some committee—be it ex- 
ecutive, advisory, policy-making, or 
what have you. What can you do to 
reduce the pressure that taking on 
the responsible job of chairman cre- 
ates? What can you do to perform 
this job as well as you know how? 
Are you really prepared for it, and 
if not, where can you go for help? 

It is hoped that the following five 
major points may be of help to any- 
one as chairman of any committee, 
regardless of what kind of a com- 
mittee it is. They are based on the 
author’s personal experiences as a 
committee chairman, as a committee 
member, as an observer, and as a 
teacher. It is assumed that any 
reader will make the transfer from 
this article to his own situation. 
Why Did You Accept? 

The first point to consider is the 
appointment you took as chairman. 
Since you are already the chairman, 
this next may seem a_ superfluous 
However, 
this may be the root of your prob- 


point to consider now. 


lem. Do you know what powers you 
have? The author recently talked to 
a woman who had accepted an ap- 
pointment as a chairman and has 
since spent a month trying to find 
out what authority she and her com- 
mittee have. Another problem she 


ead 


Epwarp H. Sarcent, Jr., is Associate 
Professor of Education at New York 
State College for Teachers in Albany. 
Hlis suggestions here grow out of his 


work in training volunteer chairmen. 
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has been trying to solve concerns 
the relationship of this committee to 
other committees. Both of these ques- 
tions should have been fairly well 
defined before this person accepted 
the appointment. This leads to an 
even more basic question, “\Why did 
you take this appointment?” Did 
some friend talk you into it? Did 
you accept it as a civic or religious 
duty? Did you accept it for social 
prestige ? Until you can answer hon- 
estly questions such as these, you 
will have difficulty as a chairman. 
Get A Working Group! 

The second major area of con- 
sideration is the selection of your 
committee. How will it be selected ? 
Will the members be talked into it 
by a promise of a few short meet- 
ings with really nothing to do except 
to attend these meetings ? Or will it 
be pointed out to them that they can 
expect to work because it is a worth- 
while job which will give them per- 
sonal satisfaction ? What criteria will 
you use in selecting your commit- 
tee? Will it be because these people 
are personal friends or because you 
know they have special talents that 
can be used ? 

Your first meeting with your com- 
mittee is the most important one. 
This is where you will make a strong 
foundation or a weak base which 
will support little if anything. If it 
is worth taking the time of a group 
to have it meet several times or more 
during the year, it is worth the time 
to set up the ground rules under 
which you will operate. It may be 
one meeting more than you had 
planned on. Call it an orientation 
meeting. Call it anything, but call it! 

At this meeting let the commit- 
tee members know each other’s back- 
ground so that they know why each 
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one is there. Let them know why 
they were selected. Let them get to 
know each other. It may be more 
than subsequent meetings; 
however, do not lose sight or allow 
them to lose sight of the fact that 
you expect some hard work. Ixplain 


social 


the duties or any special jobs such 
as that of the secretary of the com 
mittee if you have one. Set the stage 
for the following meetings by agree- 
ing upon starting and quitting times. 
let the members know if you plan 
to use parliamentary procedure. It 
may be that you will have to give a 
few basic points on how informal 
discussion operates. The size of your 
committee will naturally dictate how 
informal you can be. 


Prepare for Meetings 

Your preparation for the meeting 
or the preparation of the agenda is 
the fourth important point. Profes- 
sor Harold P. Zelko of the Pennsyl 
vania State University tells us: 

“Most 
both the chairman and the partici- 


committees fail because 


(Please turn to page 241) 
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Optimism prevails as 


we look forward to 


MORNING BECOME ADULT EDUCATION 


I HE industrialization of all human- 


ity is inevitable. That man should do 
this with endless crisis and turmoil 
seems to be predictable in view of 
history. Man seems to have to learn 
some things the hard way. Out of 
the wars and competitions of the 
past few decades have come astound- 
ing technological advances that are 
quite sure to accelerate in speed and 
volume as time goes along. The 
Chinamen and Arabs who make so 
much trouble in the world may also 
out of their traumatic experiences 
provide us with various kinds of 
lessons and much technological prog 
ress including that which they stim 
ulate us to produce. Russell points 
out that because of the competition 
and volume of things to be learned 
and the overlapping of disciplines 
the American of the future will have 
to do increasingly more learning 
until he almost seems like a robot 
into which data is being fed. 

Moonlighting versus adult educa- 
tion. Without contradicting this pre- 
diction, it is also likely to be true 
that lack of learning ability will be 
a saving virtue. The shorter work 
week will be for those of limited 
potentialities for learning and doing. 
This leisure class will, however, be 
tempted to take second jobs rather 
than be the dilettantees of art, music 
and handicraft adult education 
courses, 

This could work out well, how- 
ever, as it would probably make 
available more services for the man- 


agerial-professional people most cru- 


James W. Russet writes on the basis 
if a number of years of experience as a 
counselor and adult educator. He ts now 
Professor of Education and Psycholog 
at State Teachers College, 
Pennsylvania 
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California, 


cially affected by the seemingly 
hopeless task of keeping up. 

Hutchins’ university of utopia. 
Russell expressed the belief that 
these robots actually would be not 
robots at all but rather wise men 
because of this devotion to learning. 
Hutchins, who objects to an em- 
phasis on vocational education in 
higher education, feels that if voca- 
tional courses were taught by Socra- 
tes, the students would come out 
wiser anyway. The trouble is, of 
course, that teachers of this level 
are too scarce, if any are available 
at all. 

Hutchins stresses the importance 
of “thinking” in education. He feels 
that this is important in a democ- 
racy. He makes one really basic 
error. He minimizes the importance 
of vocational education. Actually, he 
fails really to cope with the question 
of the effects of automation. His no- 
tion of education might be accept- 
able for the world he describes, 
which happens not to be in keeping 
with reality. This is not Utopia; it 
is mid-twentieth century America 
and before this century is out, the 
Arabs, Indians, Chinamen, Japanese, 
west Europeans—in addition — to 
Russians—may be outbidding us for 
the raw materials and markets of 
the world. That is, of course, if we 
do not all go up in vapor in atomic 
war. The premium may be on cre- 
ative thinking, however, not as he 
means it but rather for research and 
development. 

The accelerating growth of re- 
search and development. Why not 
just appropriate billions and wipe 
out cancer, heart trouble and a host 
of such things? Actually, if there 
were the research people available, 
we could build the laboratories and 
equipment they would need. In other 
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words, the money probably would 
be made available. Lack of gifted 
research workers is the hold-up. 
This can be carried over into dozens 
of lines of endeavor and situations. 
Creative engineers and _ scientists 
could be absorbed in almost unlim- 
ited numbers; their productions 
vastly exceed the cost of the re- 
search and development. 

Research and development is 
growing yearly, billions of dollars 
at a stride. The trouble is that in 
many spheres of endeavor separat- 
ing research and development on the 
one hand from expansion, conver- 
sion and production on the other 
is becoming increasingly difficult. 

This means that in many lines of 
endeavor each production model is 
really a step to the next and in a 
way is an experiment. The aircraft 
and missile fields represent the most 
spectacular example of this. Before 
a plane is in production, it may be 
cancelled even at the loss of mil- 
lions of dollars invested in the con- 
struction of production facilities. 
Where does research and develop- 
ment become differentiated from 
production ? This is a most contro- 
versial point and is becoming in- 
creasingly meaningless. 

If research and development is 
becoming more like production and 
vice versa, this has profound impli- 
cations for the individual. To live in 
this world and function as a profes- 
sional-managerial person, one will 
have to be as adaptable and well in- 
formed—and as creative—as_ the 
world of research and development 
demands. It also means that training 
becomes increasingly a matter of 
employer interest and responsibility. 

Distinguishing adult education 
from company training. Will it con- 

(Please turn to page 240) 
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‘ field of community develop- 
ment is relatively new and suffering 
from growing pains. As a youngster 
sprouting upward among the many 
other fields of specialization in edu- 
cation and the social sciences, it 
tends to attract attention, to be ex- 
pected to be both more organized 
and less brash than it often is, by 
those who are not identified directly 
with the field. At times it seems to 
claim for itself the whole sphere of 
social improvement, unique improve- 
ments on tested methods, and broad 
competencies in direct opposition to 
other fields with more maturity. 
Yet community development prac- 
titioners seldom seem able to define 
authoritatively the characteristics 
which set off their field from others, 
to make the difference clear theoreti- 
cally beyond the feeling of kinship 
which they share in part through 
contrast with others. 

Rather than attempting a further 
refinement of an abstract definition 
of the field of community develop- 
ment, this paper presents a case 
study of one new program in domes- 
tic community development, tracing 
its beginnings from the first idea of 
organizing such a program through 
the first six months of operation. As 
an account of the initial stages of 
such an endeavor, the paper may be 
of interest to those who wonder how 
such programs get started; it may 
also offer some concrete evidence 
against which to assess the more 
general statements of the nature of 
the field; and it may be read with 
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Community Development Program at 
Goddard College, Vermont. Here he gives 
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Community Development faces up 
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interest by other community de- 
velopers who are currently operating 
in the field. However, it is only fair 
to say that this program cannot be 
regarded as typical of others in 
community development. Apart from 
the fact that there is undoubtedly no 
typical case, there are individual 
emphases in this instance which may 
go so far as to cause disownment by 
the insiders in the field as well as 
other readers. Claiming only self- 
election, then, to the field of com- 
munity development, here is an ac- 
count of one program as it began in 
the state of Vermont. 

Vermont is relatively speaking a 
small state, with a long history of 
independence and 
dowed with beautiful scenery, a rig- 
orous climate, and a dearth of richly 
available mineral resources, the state 
has been able to maintain for its 
people a generally high standard of 
living through exploitation of its 
dairy potential, small industry, 
forests, granite and marble, and 
rigorous application of proverbial 
frugality and thrift. More recently 
the expansion of recreational oppor- 
tunities in skiing, three season tour- 
ing, and summer residence has added 
to the income of Vermont until 
recreation is the second largest pro- 
ducer of income in the state. Never- 
theless, just to hold its own, the 
state which has a population not 
much larger than several medium- 
sized cities (under 400,000) scat- 
tered over an area of about 10,000 


ingenuity. En- 


square miles in many tiny villages 
must constantly adapt to new con- 
ditions which make small hill farms 
unprofitable, require million dollar 
throughways to attract the ubi- 
quitous tourist, and necessitate 
added industry to help finance mod- 
ern schools, growth and expansion. 


VERMONT LOOKS AHEAD 


By ALAN M. WALKER 


The objective existence of some 
such problems may be a prerequisite 
for successful development efforts, 
although it is most likely true that 
any social group is operating at less 
than its full potential at any given 
time ; in this sense, we are all resid- 
ing in undeveloped areas. Much more 
crucial for growth and development 
is the existence of a felt need, a dis- 
crepancy between what is and what 
could be, on the part of at least some 
members of the community. This felt 
need can be stimulated from outside 
to some extent, as it often is in less- 
developed regions, but in the case of 
Vermont, the desire to help increase 
the rate of adaptation to change came 
from a small body of representative 
citizens from two of its many occu- 
pational groupings. 

The immediate forerunner of the 
Community Development Program 
was one of a series of annual con- 
ferences of the Vermont Labor and 
Farm Council, an organization of 
farm and labor groups in the state 
devoted to improved understanding 
and cooperation between these seg- 
ments of the Vermont populace. 
Kach year since 1939 representatives 
of farm bureaus, cooperatives, dis- 
cussion clubs, and union locals have 
met on the Goddard campus to dis- 
cuss such topics as conservation of 
resources, education, taxation, power 
supply, and economic development. 

The 1957 conference requested 
the college to organize an annual 
short-term residential school in or- 
der to permit citizens to carry on 
further study of the problems of 
state development with the guidance 
of consultants on community de- 
velopment. The College, which has 
had nineteen years experience in 
organizing conferences and work- 
shops for the study of community 
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development and other topics of 
current social importance, arranges 
its undergraduate program so that 
its facilities and staff are available 
for two months in winter and two 
months in summer for residential 
adult activities and community serv- 
ice. 

Under the guidance of a planning 
committee made up of members of 
the Council and the College, tenta- 
tive plans were made to establish a 
community development program 
built about a short-term school for 
the purposes of developing leader- 
ship, studying economic and _ social 
conditions in the state, spreading 
understanding and information about 
community development, and assist 
ing individuals, agencies, and groups 
in devising and carrying out develop 
ment plans. It was also planned to 
provide for follow up by the director 
of the program to consult with 
school participants seeking to trans- 
late their learning into action and to 
evaluate the effects of the program 
on the development of more effective 
use of the resources of the State. 
The proposal was presented to the 
Foundation 
which made an initial three-year 
grant to support the establishment 
of the program. 


Emil Schwarzhaupt 


Establishment of the Program 


The Community Development 
Program began operations in the fall 
of 1958, with headquarters at God 
dard College. Between the planning 
committee, college personnel, and 
director, it was agreed that early 
emphasis should be placed on ac 
quainting the director with the state 
and establishing contacts in order to 
build mutual confidence and knowl 
edge. To this end, individual visits 
were planned with members of the 
committee in their homes or places 
of business, where their perceptions 
of the problems and potential solu 
tions of community problems within 
the state could be explored at leisure. 
The outcome of these visits was a 
recognition that even within the 
relatively homogeneous committee 
and even more among members of 
the business community and _ state 
level workers there was little agree- 
ment on the overall needs of the 
state. One of the big splits, for ex- 
ample, lay between the groups which 
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advocated fast vs. slow progress to- 
ward industrialization. In these cir- 
cumstances, it was felt that the 
Community Development Program 
could function most effectively by 
basing its efforts on an accurate 
knowledge of the interests of the 
state as a whole. Accordingly, the 
class in community development at 
Goddard College was requested to 
undertake as a class project a sample 
survey of citizen attitudes toward 
change and responsibility in the state 
of Vermont. Ten sample points were 
chosen at random, and within each 
of these towns fifteen households 
randomly selected for interviewing. 
Students and staff journeyed to each 
town and interviewed as many as 
possible of the sample, completing 
approximately 80% of the inter- 
views. 

One major conclusion drawn from 
this study is that Vermonters in 
general welcome gradual but con- 
trolled industrialization, so long as 
its does not destroy the “Vermont 
way of life.” Thus, both those who 
advocate a crash program of in 
dustrialization and those who favor 
maintaining the status quo represent 
minority opinion. 

A second area of concern to the 
planning committee and staff was 
establishing priorities as to goals. 
It was felt by a majority that the 
program could play a special role in 
working directly with citizens on the 
local level, helping them to strengthen 
their community life as a foundation 
on which to develop action pro- 
grams. The alternative of offering 
assistance to those who work di- 
rectly in communities also appealed 
to the group, but efforts to supple- 
ment the industrial development or 
state study programs of the Vermont 
Development Commission or Ver- 
mont Assembly were not seriously 
considered at this time. The wisdom 
of concentrating on the building of 
a climate favorable for development 
on the local level became apparent 
later as spokesmen for many state- 
wide organizations decried the “lack 
of interest, apathy, and unreach- 
ability” of the smaller towns. It 
seems apparent that Vermont does 
not lack for blueprints for progress 
or even agencies and personnel with 
specialized skills in different fields 
for enriching community life, but 


there does seem to be a measure of 
inability to coordinate these and put 
them effectively at the disposal of 
citizen groups for actual progress. 
As a staff member of the Vermont 
Development Commission put it, 
“We're trying to do the same thing, 
only you're starting from the other 
side.” 

To acquaint citizens and com- 
munity workers with the possibilities 
of community development, a school 
or workshop was planned for the 
month of January, to be centered on 
the theme, “Making Good Com- 
munities Better.” The planning com- 
mittee authorized the director to 
mail out six hundred letters about 
the program and the proposed school 
to people across the state, asking for 
an expression of interest in such a 
school and also offering the con- 
sultation services of the director. 
Returns from this mailing were en- 
couraging ; so that plans were made 
to go ahead with the workshop, 
except that in response to the ma- 
jority sentiment, the length of time 
was restricted to a long week end. 
This seemed an especially appro- 
priate decision, since committee 
members were eager to bring to- 
gether not only those engaged in 
service to communities on a profes- 
sional basis, but also citizens who 
were interested and engaged in vol- 
unteer service to their communities. 

After the inevitable shrinkage due 
to conflicting engagements, changed 
plans, and so forth, a group of 
twenty-two members came together 
at Goddard College for the first 
Community Development W or k- 
shop, January 23-25, 1959. The pro- 
gram began with a consideration of 
the characteristics of an attractive 
community and the resources and 
drawbacks of Vermont communities 
in particular. Then came a presenta- 
tion by the head of the Industrial 
Development Program of the Ver- 
mont Development Commission of 
the prospects for industrial develop- 
ment in the state, which led to a dis- 
cussion of the feasibility of develop- 
ment of small industries as compared 
to further emphasis on mass in- 
dustrialization of the Burlington and 
Rutland areas. The Vermont Rec- 
reation Director, a national au- 
thority on community recreation, 
spoke on creative recreation for small 
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communities, outlining the services 
available from the state and stress- 
ing the need for strong local leader- 
ship. The Director of Educational 
Resources at Goddard College, as- 
sisted by the state director of edu- 
cational research, led a discussion of 
the serious problems faced by Ver- 
mont in achieving adequate school- 
ing for her children, the advisability 
and methods of forming consolidated 
schools, the problems of stimulating 
financial and personal support for 
education on the community level. 
The Director of the Community De- 
velopment Program followed with a 
general discussion of some methods 
of initiating local action programs 
and the relation of means to ends in 
community development. These 
topics were selected for special con- 
sideration on the basis of returns 
from the initial mailing asking for 
a list of the chief problems which 
were being faced by the state. Par- 
ticipants were about equally divided 
between those who were profes- 
sionally involved in work with com- 
munities and interested citizens who 
are currently involved in community 
activities. Although this was work- 
able, it would seem advisable in the 
future to concentrate on one or the 
other audience in order to achieve 
a more common frame of reference. 


Continuing Development 


Concurrent with the survey and 
planning for the Workshop, efforts 
were made to discover and stimulate 
interest in community development 
on the local and area levels. The 
general approach chosen has stressed 
the importance of involvement of 
local citizens in the definition and 
solution of their own problems, and 
the establishment of a climate in 
latent initiative and re- 
sources of the community can de- 


which the 


velop. Progress proceeds at the pace 
of the individual communities in this 
approach, which is essentially an 
educational one. It is felt, however, 
that the intangible gains in com- 
munity 
and ability to deal with new prob- 


cohesiveness, — self-respect, 
lems are likely to be more significant 
in this method than in those which 
stress immediate results. This ap- 
proach, in addition, seems especially 
effective in 
widespread “resistance to change” 


areas where there 1s 
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as judged by outside observers, or, 
as seen by insiders, a resistance to 
meddling by newcomers. * Meddling” 
seems rarely if ever helpful in com- 
munity relations; only genuine re- 
spect for the community and interest 
in forwarding the aims of local citi- 
zens will be perceived as such and 
responded to with acceptance. To 
clarify the nature of the community 
activities underway, some of the 
developing projects of the Com- 
munity Development Program are 
sketched briefly below. 

Through a meeting with the 
Northeast Vermont Development 
Association, contact was made with 
the inhabitants of a small, rural 
town in northeastern Vermont. An 
offer to consult with them on their 
problems was accepted with some 
skepticism, but has since led to in- 
creasing contact and beginning 
A special protest meeting 
was called in the town before the 
program entered the picture, bring- 
ing state and national officers to dis- 
cuss the soil bank program and its 
relation to local tax rolls. The meet- 
ing accomplished little, since the 
officials whom the town sought to 
persuade of the justice of their com- 
plaints came away with a feeling that 
the townspeople were mistaken in 
their diagnosis of the problem, and 
the citizens felt that their position 
was not understood. The director of 
the Program was invited to speak at 


changes. 


the next meeting of the men’s club 
and through a combination of listen- 
ing and sharing of the experience of 
other communities, helped the group 
to begin moving toward a considera 
tion of constructive activities within 
their own means and away from the 
emphasis on the responsibility of 
outside agencies for their difficulties 
and for devising solutions. 

Contact with the town, which will 
be called Warwick, has continued. 
The club, which its officers feared 
was dying, has instead expanded to 
take in previously opposed members 
of the community. Much enthusiasm 
and activity has been generated in 
the group for several projects to help 
relieve their fiscal problems. In ad- 
dition, they have begun to look to 
ward the more distant future, and 
some feel that they are ready to go 
through a process of 
planning, which may have consider- 


community 
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able effect on the state. One idea 
which has been broached is the pos- 
sibility of political consolidation with 
a neighboring town, for greater effi- 
ciency and cooperation. This idea is 
Vermont, 
where each town is represented in 


rather revolutionary in 


the state legislature no matter how 
small its population, and town pride 
looms large. Political observers, in- 
cluding the Vermont General As- 
sembly, have advised consolidation 
of towns regularly, but so far as is 
known, there has never been serious 
consideration of it on the local level, 
nor have state agencies been able to 
suggest means whereby such moves 
might be accomplished. It is true 
that so far this is only a suggestion, 
which may carried out. 
Perhaps it is significant, however, 


never be 


that the suggestion was a spontan- 
eous one, put forward seriously by 
local citizens, in a meeting with 
representatives of the Community 
Development Program. If such a 
proposal can come from a com- 
munity group, it is possible or even 
likely that other equally bold ideas 
will be may ulti- 
mately lead to a course of develop- 
ment in Vermont 
the welfare of all 


advanced which 
enhances 
her inhabitants. 
(The role of the developer it seems 


which 


should be one of catalyzing such dis- 
coveries, not attempting to provide 
the technically right solutions. 
Again, the problem of the state, 
speaking broadly, seems to be not 
one of finding more answers but of 
implementing the best and 
feasible answers on the local level, 


most 


as the first step in “unfreezing” the 
resistance to change which prevents 
the utilization of wise as well as un 
wise ideas for growth. ) 4 

A second contact is in an area of 
North Central Vermont, consisting 
of several towns in transition, with a 
sketchy record of cooperation and 
opposition. Although the first is real, 
the latter is 


hears of the long-drawn-out (twenty 


more salient, as one 
year) effort to achieve an area high 
school, the 
which exist between different 


barriers 
local 


narrow 


“unbridgeable” 


groups, the antagonisms, 


loyalties, and indifferences which 


send children living within two 


hundred feet of a school to another 
school eight miles away, or a school 
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bus past one school for another eight 
mile trip. 

It sometimes seems to local resi- 
dents that the situation is inevitable, 
but underneath their resignation lies 
a continuing hope for some way to 
begin to build a bridge, to reach out 
to others, to soften the antagonisms 
which make an unreceptive soil for 
new ideas. Although it is too early to 
say for sure that the yeast is work- 
ing in this area, there are signs of 
ferment. One town voted down a 
proposal to abandon its high school 
in hopes of persuading the others to 
join it in a new one. Previously 
adamant opponents of consolidation 
admit that they might vote differ- 
ently another time: One town de- 
velopment committee invites another 
to form and meet with them, and 
committees which include repre- 
sentatives of opposing factions are 
formed. A few families take the lead 
in joining in on activities previously 
considered the province of only a 
part of the town, and this is followed 
by reciprocal invitations and joint 
work projects. Visiting across fac- 
tion lines begins to break down the 
suspicion and hostility which pre- 
viously split the town in two. 

The slow process of preparing the 
soil for another move toward adapt- 
ing to change is occurring. There is 
no guarantee that results will be 
visible in even three years, but it 
seems obvious that the new ground 
broken, the gradual preparation, if 
properly continued can only lead to 
an increased potential for change. 
In the meantime, the Director of the 
Community Development Program 
has been invited to consult with two 
significant new committees in one of 
the towns and has a tentative invi- 
tation from a third committee in 
another town. His activities are con- 
tinuing to reach out and through the 
local scene as confidence is estab- 
lished and encouragement of the 
positive tendencies for cooperation 
can be expressed. 

A third area, 
five towns 


involving four or 
strung along a single 
paved road, has begun to ask for as- 
sistance, although it is not yet to the 
stage of the first two. The presenting 
problem is one of church faction- 
alism, but the broader question is 
future of the area: 
should it, can it, maintain itself and 


over the very 
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provide an attractive, satisfying place 
to live for local families, or must it 
drift along helplessly in the back- 
wash of economic stagnation? 
Through two rural workers who ex- 
pect to leave the area shortly, an 
invitation to visit the communities 
involved has been extended. A group 
of college young people has been 
invited to put on a square dance 
exhibition in one of the towns, and 
the director has been invited to par- 
ticipate in a planning meeting at one 
of the local churches. These activi- 
ties may lead to nothing, but they 
may also lead to further consultation 
moving as in War- 
wick toward active and_ practical 


and cooperation 


efforts to meet the problems of the 
area with the resources at their com- 
mand. 

A small city serving a large trad- 
ing area also has made use of the 
program's services to help it in con- 
sidering the chief problems which 
confront it and the possibility of 
taking action to seek a solution. This 
contact, which came from a partici- 
pant in the Community Develop- 
ment Workshop and follow-up by 
the director, grew out of an invi- 
tation to speak to a meeting of the 
local chamber of commerce. The 
members present filled out a specially 
prepared community check list 
which led to a stimulating discus- 
sion following a talk, and an invita- 
tion to return for a second meeting. 
The check list results were sum- 
marized and have been sent to the 
executive secretary of the chamber, 
with the expectation that more in- 
volvement may be forthcoming. 
Since this city is in the area of which 
Warwick is a part, it is possible that 
at a future date some of the common 
concerns of the region may be 
shared on the basis of a solidly 
grounded local interest. 

Two other less-developed project 
areas may be mentioned: a “rurban” 
section outside a large city where 
conflicts between a more conserva- 
tive and a more progressive element 
have led to bad feeling and frustra- 
tion over the failure to attract more 
industry and to improve community 
services; and a farming area where 
the problems of older farm owners 
who cannot earn enough income to 
pay their way are paramount. These 
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both await further stimulation and 
contact. 

A different focus of approach to 
community problems may be emerg- 
ing from 


contacts with various 


people—mostly state workers—in 
the field of mental health. Many of 
these people are eager to find more 
effective ways to deal with state 
problems of mental health, but so far 
no solution has been advanced which 
seems acceptable to all. The ap- 
proach of the Community Develop- 
ment Program so far has been to 
seek areas of agreed-upon need to 
which each can contribute as he sees 
fit. It is hoped that experience in 
working together will lead to greater 
trust and a willingness to search for 
new plans acceptable to all. At pres- 
ent, two areas of potential coopera- 
tion are being explored—the use of 
college students as aides for social 
workers in specific cases of family 
difficulties, and the discovery oi 
families which could accept regular 
visits from certain disturbed children 
as part of a broader therapeutic pat- 
tern for the child or his family. Such 
contacts may work in two ways 
as specific help to a particular per- 
son and as a means of alerting com- 
munities in general to the problems 
of mental health and the possibility 
of utilization of community resources 
in their resolution. The benefits to 
college students as future citizens of 
specific communities would also be 
considerable. 


Future Directions 

The new Community Develop- 
ment Program has required some 
complex decisions regarding the di- 
rection of emphasis and develop- 
ment. The choices made have not 
always been wise, as it is possible to 
see in retrospect on occasion, but 
they have been made in the faith 
that they represented the best means, 
given the persons involved, to the 
basic end for which the program was 
founded: to help Vermont citizens 
make their state a better one to live 
in for everyone through utilization 
of their own human and material re- 
sources. The activities and projects 
discussed above represent highlights 
of the specific implementation to 
date. What of the future ? 

It is probably hazardous to pre- 
dict what may take place in the next 
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twelve months, since the openings 
for cooperation which may come 
cannot be predicted. Yet it may be 
possible to suggest some potential 
directions for the future on the basis 
of current knowledge of the state, 
present activities, and the personnel 
involved. It seems quite certain that 
present individual community proj- 
ects will be followed actively with 
the hope that the communities will 
become increasingly involved in 
effective study and action on their 
own problems and increasingly self- 
reliant in their relation to the pro- 
gram. Several more such projects 
would doubtless be carried, and a 
strong priority should be given to 
finding those situations in which the 
program can be of assistance. If 
these or other communities should 
find themselves facing specific tech- 
nical problems, they may seek the 
convening of a regional week end 
study. Area 
study groups are a significant pos- 


school for intensive 
sibility, especially as consideration 
of the source of local problems leads 
to the recognition of a joint fate by 
several neighboring towns. 

On the state level, the most prom- 
ising lead for integrated considera- 
tion of the overall problems of Ver- 
mont seems to lie in the possibility 
of collaboration on problems of men- 
tal health. However, a second idea, 
which might result in state-wide 
awareness of development potential 
involving human problems as well as 
material ones, is to convene a school 
of community development featuring 
several national authorities in the 
field next January or February. It is 
possible that the attraction of such 
mentors would increase active par- 
ticipation by a cross section of Ver- 
monters—by business and _profes- 
sional people, by union and farm or- 
ganization delegates, over the level 
reached by the 1959 conference. 
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Michigan Directory Out 

The Adult Education Association 
of Michigan has recently produced a 
Handbook and Directory. Included 
are not only membership lists and 
related information, but also excel- 
lent descriptions of the purposes of 
the various committees in the organi- 
zation. Every state association could 
copy this Michigan format with profit. 
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How one organization 


has truly received 


te 
we 
~l 


HELP FROM AEA By LEE GALLMAN 


the frequently hears criticism of 
the role of AEA in contributing to 
the advancement of the variety of 
programs represented in its mem- 
bership. At the Buffalo meeting 
there was a liberal healthy  seli- 
criticism. This indicated that we are 
not satisfied with the contributions 
we have been making to each other. 
I felt the urge to write an article 
that would point to some values that 
one organization—mine—has _ re- 
ceived from AEA. 

In 1951 Southern Baptists began 
a denominational-wide program to 
lift the level of their ministerial 
training. I was selected to initiate 
the project. I sought assistance from 
the professional schools and uni- 
versities, and they responded, but 
the methodology of these giants did 
not offer all that was needed. Then 
I joined the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation. In one of the issues of Adult 
Leadership, I read about a corre- 
spondence course on Adult Fduca- 
tion in the University of Chicago. 
I took it. I was introduced immedi- 
ately to people and books (and peo- 
ple through books) whose experi- 
ences answered our needs. At the 
AFA in Atlantic City, I met Mal- 
colm Knowles, Stevenson, 
Homer and Helen (Allison) Kemp- 
fer, and others whose names had 
become familiar through Adult Edu- 
cation and Adult Leadership. Books 
were suggested, conversations and 
friendships begun 


Grace 


oriented 
my associates and me to this field. 


How AEA Helped Us 
What do the articles in 
Education and Adult Leadership 
have in common with training 
preachers? This question and others 


which 


Adult 


were asked many times by associates 
and co-laborers. The aims, purposes, 
plans, and methods of these uni- 
versity centers, civic clubs, recrea- 
tional centers, and labor unions were 


strange to our goals and method- 
ology. But we saw shining through 
something we could use and follow. 
The desire to share one’s experi- 
ence, the meaning of adulthood, 
tests and evaluation of adult learn- 
ing and teaching, principles of pro- 
gram development, principles of de- 
termining interests, needs, and wants. 
Group processes and publicity meth- 
ods all made sense. 

We re-wrote articles in a new 
framework and philosophy; we cre- 
ated institutes and workshops; we 
found several of our professors of 
Religious Education ready to assist 
us as we set up a plan for coordinat- 
ing a workshop with a short term 
course at one of our seminaries. 

The AEA through its media and 
membership has been an orienting 
force in our development. Articles, 
pamphlets, and mimeographed ma- 
terials have given us the core of a 
body of information to pass on to 
our local leaders and teachers in 
bulletins such as “How to Deter- 
mine the Interests of Your Clientele,” 
“How to Make Your Center Suc- 
ceed,” “Publicity and Promotion 
in the Center,” “They Can Learn,” 
and “Teaching in the Extension 
Center.” Other bulletins are being 
developed, and we make the Adult 
Education Leadership Bulletins 
available. 

The AKA has enlarged our con- 
cept of the total task of adult edu- 
cation. We have been made to see 
the value of many other adult activi- 
ties and programs. We feel a com- 
radeship with others in the task, not 
only various religious leaders whom 


Lee GALLMAN is Director of the Semi- 
nary Extension Department of the South- 
ern Baptist Seminaries. Living in Jackson, 
Vississippi, he is an active leader in 
religious adult education throughout the 
South. 
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learned to 
highly regard, but people working 


we have respect and 
toward human betterment in a mul 
tiplicity of tasks. 


A Challenging Future 

The future of adult education is 
exciting. Some of our associates de- 
clare that if they 
program they would prefer to enter 


should leave our 


other areas of adult education. The 
possibility that any of us shall con- 
tribute so solidly to the philosophy 
or methodology of this field as have 
Paul Essert, Homer Kempfer, Mal- 

Knowles, Cyril Houle, Ed 
mund deS. Brunner, John Powell, 
Grace Stevenson, Herbert C. Hun 
aker, Abbott Kaplan, Phil Klein, 
others 
the prophetic voice of the movement 
fortunate to 
such a cre- 


cf Im 


or the many who make up 
is remote. But we are 
have association with 
ative body. 

The problems shown in the splen- 
did survey represent the opportunity 
of this organization. In no stretch 
of the imagination should it be in- 
terpreted as a rejection of the lead 
ers. At this stage we take a breath, 
readjust our program to meet chang 
tell local 
leaders to do, and continue to serve. 
\t this juncture the great need is 
for two 


ing structures, just as we 


main accomplishments : 
First, a system of training centers 
for graduate study, for research, and 
for institute training should he set 
up. Second, general grouping needs 
to be given priority over particular 
grouping of special interests. It is 
in the larger fellowship rather than 
in the special interest sections where 
exchange of ideas and concepts have 
greater meaning. Interest sections 
tend to deal with problems and ideas 
over which they lack the power of 
change. 

The finds this 
true to a greater extent perhaps than 
do others, 


religion section 
for they represent what 
others think and dogmatize not only 
on doctrines but on methodology. 
It is an interesting experience one 
a body 


change of ideas, and clarification of 


has in such Fellowship, ex- 


certain views have tended to cause 
us to appreciate each other and to 


understand. This in itself is valu 
able—so valuable, in fact, that it 
should keep this section in the 


agenda. But all felt that we need to 


Morning Become 
(Continued from page 234) 

tinue to be possible to classify the 
efforts of the individual to keep up 
into company training and adult ed- 
ucation? Companies are recognizing 
that even liberal arts and humanistic 
education have implications for the 
creativity and socialization of work- 
ers and are therefore a matter of 
employer interest and even responsi- 
bility. 

If the work 
preparing for those fewer hours be- 


week decreases but 


comes an ever increasingly difficult 
job for those involved in technical 
and scientific work, or its organiza- 
tion and control, then it would seem 
reasonable to suppose that part time 
education will become really hours 
The 


shorter work week will then become 


of employment in a_ sense. 
a myth. 

First things earliest. lf becoming 
well informed and creative is so im- 
portant, then this may take priority 
and be alloted to the best hours of 
the day. These best hours may be 
the morning. Now, some TV educa- 
tional programs take place in the 
morning. This may mean that work- 
ers will study on trains or other 
traveling back 
and forth to work and then during 


conveyances while 
the first few hours of a long work 
day. 

The race against the life cycle. 
Life moves from one stage to the 
next The study 
of foreign languages seems to be 
more profitable, from the point of 
view of accentless speech anyway, 


for the individual. 


early in life. It is also thought to be 
true that the most creative years are 
in the twenties and thirties. 
most talented scientists and engi- 
neers are to contribute up to their 
potentialities, they should have an 
early start. This is likely to mean a 
greater emphasis on adult education 
for democratic and cultural educa- 
tion. Here both professional and the 
leisure class—of persons not in the 
race—may meet to gain the things 
Hutchins would make of even greater 
priority. 


If our 


The effort to bring people of cre- 
ative potentialities into production 
as early as possible will also prob- 
ably work toward the furthering of 
a system in which education for 
adults takes more time than their 
productive working hours. 

The adult education student who 
works part time. If a sizeable part 
of the working force becomes of the 
level, and 
also spends so much time in self- 
development and research and de- 
velopment that, in effect, those in- 
volved are students, who incident- 
ally work a few hours, then adult 
education will indeed be big business. 


managerial-professional 


Even if this prediction turns out 
to be a bit exaggerated, it is quite 
possible that adult education will be 
increasingly a morning affair, when 
people are at their best. It will not 
be appropriate, however, to mourn 
the increase in time to be spent in 
education in the future. Quite the 
contrary, it almost sounds Utopian 
and highly optimistic but yet re- 
alistic. 


—_—_$—__—————————— 


spread out to other groups. Two 
reasons dominated this desire : First, 
we want to know what is going on 
have 
interest in them. Too often we rele- 


in these groups because we 
gate ourselves into an unimportant 
world to court the 


pore over some proud 


corner of the 
angels or 
distinctive. We need a broader view, 
not a more restricted view, of the 
world. Second, we believe that re- 
ligion needs to move more freely 
varied 
pression of our conviction that re- 


among interests as an ex- 
ligion is wholeness of life expressed 
in human interests as well as a se- 
cret closet experience. We are con- 
cerned lest our part be interpreted 


as a separate and untarnished job 
of saying prayers while our friends 
get their fingers and hands soiled in 
the oil and dirt of 
We want ours soiled with the job. 
We want our part played in actual, 
not pretended involvement. 

We do not expect AEA to give 
us for free the training one would 
receive at a university. The abund- 


“secular” tasks. 


ance of training centers for local 
leaders and program-wide directors 
must be called on to educate us in 
the discipline of adult education. The 
organization should be regarded as 
a fellowship, a promotion, and a 
counsel. This is how our program 
conceives it. 


Adult Leadership 
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Law Courses 


(Continued from page 232) 


strate the-nature of the rules them- 


selves and the individual’s relation- 
ship to them, and in a 


of 
maximum meaning to hin 


context 
1. 

3. The quest for knowledge. It is 
hoped that these programs, rooted 
in an adult’s econo 
stimulate too 
of thinking 
From 


mic goals, will re- 
often forgotten habits 
and general curiosity. 
these courses he 
sense of importance , 
economic function, anc 
ship to its greater 
ciety. 


derives a 
f his job, or 
l its relation- 
trends in our so- 
He should be stimulated to 
look further into the subject. 


Require Able Instructors 


It is obvious that these new 


pro- 
grams require 


a considerable amount 
of creative thought on the part of 
the instructor, They demand much 
reality and capacity 
originality then do 
courses. In fact, the 
basics and the dealing 
lems in a me 


more grasp of 
for ordinary 

treatment of 
with real prob- 
aningful Way is intrin- 
sically more difficult than the 


presen- 
tation of 


technical matters to tech- 
nicians. In our program the instruc- 
tors have a hig 


gh responsibility, free- 
dom, and Opportunity, and it is pre- 
cisely this aspect which 
obtain the caliber of 
Our 


helps us 
men we need, 
instructors are chosen from the 
outstanding members of the local 
bar, many of them honor graduates 
of the University of Chicago Law 
School. They start with 

practical experience in thej 
tive fields. Fy rtunately, attorneys asa 
group are inclined to be more articu- 
late than members of other profes- 
sions. Except for a “lawyer's law- 
yer” they must have experience in 
making matters clear to 
They are 


extensive 
r respec- 


laymen, 


in the light of their professional ex- 
perience. They can use their full 
artistry of communication towards 
producing optimum results, If 
could not recruit, as 
structors, practicing lawyers of high 
ability, the general goals 
forth would be 
courses would become e 
misinformation which deceived peo- 
ple into thinking they 
than they did, 


we 
part-time in- 


above set 
as nothing, and the 


xercises in 
knew more 


It is necessary and important that 
great metropolitan universities with 
a tradition of liberal education pre- 
sent programs such 
true in part because of the extreme 
difficulty and complexity of the 
goals and insights with which popu- 
lar legal education must deal, 
ond reason lies jn 
and 


as these. This is 


A sec- 
the professional 
importance of these 
groups, many of them neglected by 
institutions of higher 
Most important, however, is their 
real subject-matter. They deal with 
the individual's relationship to gov- 


economic 


education. 


ernment and law in that activity 
which is so large a portion of the 
man, 

~#t e@ 
Committee 


(Continued from page 233) 
pants have failed to give 
thought to the subject or purpose of 
the meeting. It js a mistake to 
sume that you can lead 
pate in a committee meet 
lying solely 


adequate 


as- 
or partici- 
ing by re- 
on your background and 
work experience. Careful thought 
should be given to the agenda, pur- 
pose, persons in attendance. Tt 
better still to do some 
paring on paper.” 
Some 


is 


organized pre- 


things that you can do are: 


(1) list the items that can appear, 


needed. The point 
to be made and the 


239 


Many persons feel that another 
major contribution that can be made 
to prepare for a meeting is to mail 
out the minutes of the previous 
meeting. This fills in the hazy mem- 
ory of what happened 
It also furnishes specific facts that 
may be the 
meeting. 


a month ago. 


needed for coming 

Only after strong consider: 
the first four major points are you 
ready for productivity from 
committee. This leads to the 
and final major point 
of the meetings, ( 


ition of 


your 
fifth 
» your conduct 
x€t to the meeting 
place early and check your physical 
set-up to be sure materials are 
ready; check the chairs, ashtrays 
and anything else you think should 
be in order. Start the meeting 
time and make sure there are no in- 
terruptions. Many persons have had 
experience with the so-called busy 
executive who tries to chair a com- 
mittee, answer the phone and talk 
to a secretary, all at the same time. 
The writer feels this is not the sign 
f a busy executive as much 
is the sign of 


on 


oO as it 
a disorganized person. 
Make That Decision! 

The major difficulty in the 


con- 
duct of many 


meetings is decision- 
making. The problem i 
what decision to make 
being decisive, The 


s often not 
but simply 
author has heard 
a supervisor tell his teachers as he 
observed them that he 
second-guess them as long as they 
did not avoid making a decision, 
when it was needed. Many commit- 
tees waste time because the chair- 
man will not make a decision. It 
may be that a vote is needed, 
be that additional facts 
It may be that a 


would never 


It may 
are needed. 
sub-committee js 
is a decision has 
chairman must 


(2) cut the list to your 
ule, (3) arrange in the 
portance the items to 
and (4) inform the 
bers of the agenda before the meet- 
ing. A suggested way to do this j 
to send out post cards 
in advance as 


time sched- 
order of im- 


accustomed to explaining 


give the 
the law daily, and 


meeting some direction. 


: It is not suggested that the 
» In the case of 


lawyers with trial experience, hold- 
ing an impersonal audience, 
Unfortunately, in an 
sense for our instructors, 
torneys have that kind of ‘ 


fore- 
going provides a utopian answer to 
the problem of how 
job as chairman, 


be discussed, 


committee mem- to do a good 
but in summary, to 
any and all chairmen it js 
mended that they 


economic 
many at- 
‘insanity” 


s recom- 
a few days remember these 


a reminder of the five major points: 
that may be called the academic meeting and give the tentative (1) Why did you accept the job 
urge. They make enthusiastic teach- agenda. This will allow time for and what do you know about 
ers despite the personal financial preparation by a member whose it ? 
sacrifice, and as I have said before, special background or interest js (2) How are your committee 
we trap them further by the fact needed. 


that they have freedom to organize 
the detailed content and presentation 


February, 1960 


It also suggests that all the 
committee members 


start thinking 
and preparing before 


the meeting. 


members chosen ? If you per- 
form this function, what cri- 


teria do you use? 
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(3) How do you prepare for your 
first meeting ? 

What preparation should be 
made by the and 


{ }) 
chairman 
members for 


every meeting ? 
(5) How will your conduct of 


affect the 
tivity of the 


meetings produc- 


committee ? 


sf @ he 


Frontier College 
Continued from page 230) 
those 


ashamed to be 
and ashamed to be in 


terates, or who are nearly so. 
illiterate 


class,” he 


“They re 


says. “If you make them feel at 
home, they think, “Well, this isn’t 
too bad, this learning to read and 
write.” But you show one flicker of 
annoyance and they think, ‘This 
man is just tolerating us,’ and they 
won't come back.” And again: 
“Don't let a man aim too high, at 
first. If he misses, he might not try 
again. Let ‘em shoot for what they 
can hit, and then maybe they'll go 
on from there.” And again: “But 
don't underestimate them, either.” 


The best 


couraged to 


students each year are en- 
touch with 
offered 
schor Is, eX- 


keep in 
College, 
aid in getting into trade 
tension courses, 


Frontier and are 


or have courses for 


further study mapped out for them. 


SOCIAL 


Frontier College and the labour- 
er-teachers have an effect on yet a 
third group—the field Sid 
Baker is a big and tough roadmas- 
ter on a CPR _ subdivision near 
White “First these 
Frontier College guys I ever saw, I 
just couldn't figure out what he was 
up here for,” Baker told me. “He 
was just a kid to start with, and 
weak and puny to boot. I told him, 
I said, ‘You kids, born with a silver 
spoon in your mouth, I suppose you 
might be all right for a clerk’s job, 
or something.’ right back 
at me, I’m not here to be a clerk. 
I’m here 

“Well, 
I gave 
out. It 
don't 


bosses. 


River, one of 


He came 


to be a labourer.’ 
I thought, 
him a clawbar and sent him 
funny, I'll tell 
how 


I'll fix you, boy. 
was you. T 
be lived through 
First he was too 


know 
the first few days. 
tired to eat. 
enough for 


Then he started eating 
three labour- 
ers. But the gang took to him right 
though they couldn't 
speak English and he couldn’t speak 
their lingo. We found that when we 
couldn’t get them to understand 
anything, this kid could. And he 
did a full day’s work every day, and 
taught classes at night. 

“When he 
months later, 


said, ‘Kid, | 


ordinary 


away, even 


three 
I went up to him and 
was wrong about you. 


was leaving, 


SCIENCE 


Openings i mn Research and Training 


munity Studies, 


University of Saskatch- 


oon, Canada, is undert se Poot for the Fnenen 


ewan a tnree-yec 


rogram of research and training 


lopment of human resources in Northern 


a comprehensive economic and 


iree 


full-ti ch officers and 


ime resé 


raining Rtas will include con- 


ommunity development. 


sition of NORTHERN TRAINING OFFICER is open. 


Qualifications: Exp: 
munity-oriented training programs; } 


y 


yn educa 


ledge of 


rience in cc 


acme gels oecsar or com- 
d Doct or’s degree 
>, SO sciology or 
orthern Canada 


transfer 


You’ve been a good labourer and a 
good man around the gang.’ ’ 


And a student in Frontier Col- 
lege once said of his teacher: “He 


have patience and a good coeur.” 


Somewhere in those two judg- 


ments, according to Eric Robinson, 
is all the tribute Frontier College 


ever wants. 


To Honor Starr 

The annual Washington's Birthday 
Conference, held under the auspices of the 
American Labor Education Service in co- 
operation with Local 189, American 
Federation of Teachers, will this year 
feature a special dinner honoring Mark 
Starr, who has just retired as Educational 
Director of the International Ladies’ 
ment Workers’ Union. The guest speaker 
at the dinner will be Dr. Harold ’ 
former President of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege and an ALES Board member, who 
has spent the last several months in Asia. 
The dinner meeting will take place on 
Saturday, February 20, at the Carnegie 
Endowment Center, United Nations Plaza 
at 46th Street, New York City. 

The general theme of the forthcoming 
Conference will be directed to the 
to reassess traditional values and objec- 
tives in U. S. society, and particularly to 
discuss the role which the American labor 
movement can play in this regard. 


Gar- 


laylor, 


need 


White House Conference on Youth 

Some 7,000 persons are expected to at- 
tend the 1960 White House 
on Children and Youth, which will be 
held in Washington, D. C. March 27 to 
April 2 of this year. The of the 
1960 Conference is to “promote oppor- 
tunities for children and youth to realize 
their full potential for a creative life in 
freedom and dignity.” In sounding the 
call for this golden anniversary confer- 
ence, President Eisenhower cited the need 
to “plan ahead and to see that we prepare 
today’s children well for life in 
row's world.” 


Conference 


purpose 


Tomor- 


First Executive Development Program 
“Developing Executive Leadership 
Skills,” was the title of the first full-scale 
executive development program offered by 
the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations. The program held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt employed the lab- 
oratory or T-group method of human re- 
lations training in an effort to translate 
such training from the realm of abstrac- 
tions and principles into the dimensions 
of personal experience. One primary aim 
of the device is to give each participant a 
better understanding of his impact upon 
others. Topics covered included: com 
munication skills, styles of managerial 
leadership, decision making, and the rela 
tionships of morale to productivity. 
Because the 
oversubscribed, 


New 


program was substantially 
another will given in 
York in February. 


Adult Leadership 
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Adventure 

(Continued from page 227) 
of these skills in the course of the 
program. 

When the program is sponsored 
by a local organization, it is pos- 
sible for an advisory committee to 
outline the itinerary and character 
of the program. 

In arranging a European educa- 
tional bus tour, there are a number 
of guidelines to be observed: 

A. In planning the tour: 

(1) In laying out the itinerary it 
is important to arrange for two or 
three night stops to alternate be- 
tween single overnight stops. 

(2) In laying out the route and 
the mileage to be covered each day, 
it is important to bear in mind that 
the bus travels a maximum of 50 
miles per hour and that bends in the 
road and mountain passes may slow 
the average to 20 miles per hour. 

(3) Bus travel is best used 
through picturesque countryside. 

(4) Sightseeing should be = ar- 
ranged in single half-day blocks with 
sufficient time interspersed for those 
who require rest. 

(5) Efforts should be made to 
book the group in one hotel and to 
avoid having to change hotels after 
the list has been sent out to tour 
participants. 

(6) Lunches on free days should 
not be included in the price of the 
tour. 

(7) Provision should be made for 
prepayment of about 700 kilometers 
of side trips—minimum in a 30-day 
trip. 

(8) General city tours should not 
be limited to the viewing of the ex- 
teriors of buildings. If necessary, the 
length of the tour should be cut to 
provide the opportunity for more de- 
tailed observation inside some of 
these sites. 

(9) The tour leader should have 
advance information describing the 
hotel and bath arrangements of each 
hotel. 

(10) Opportunities to meet peo- 
ple in various countries should be 
arranged well in advance of depar- 
ture time. 

(11) For the purpose of bus dis- 
cussion, it is important to have at 
least two microphones, one with a 
long heavy-duty cord to permit ad- 
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equate participation by those in the 
rear of the bus. 

B. When registration is an- 
nounced and contact with partici- 
pants begins : 

(1) The educational aspects of 
the program should be described 
fully to each participant before he 
registers. 

(2) Many people do not read the 
advance material provided in kit 
form. Lectures on background in- 
formation on each country should be 
prepared. (Tour participants may be 
involved. ) 

(3) The tour leader should have 
a list of the passport numbers of 
the passengers in addition to other 
data he may require. This saves 
considerable time in those countries 
where police regulations require this 
information upon hotel registration. 

(4) The questionnaire sent to 
tour participants in advance of de- 
parture date should inquire about 
the individual’s skills in leading 
singing, teaching languages, ete. 

(5) Tour participants should be 
advised to take along about 100 
single $1.00 bills and the method of 
their use should be explained. 

(6) A boy scout knife and fork 
set should be taken along by each 
person for use in eating fruit, ete., 
which may be purchased en route. 
Each individual might want to take 
along a small thermos bottle. 

(7) A marked map of the route 
should be taken along. 

C. When on tour: 

(1) At the outset of the tour, it 
is important to explain to the tour 
participants the European practice 
regarding hotel baths. 

(2) It is important to explain to 
tour participants the European prac- 
tice of charging for beverages with 
meals, 

(3) When bus travel is used it is 
important for the group to know the 
hour when they are to reassemble 
before they leave the bus on each 
occasion. 

(4) People who expect to absent 
themselves during meal time should 
advise the leader in advance so 
that he can inform them of any an- 
nouncements made during their ab- 
sence. 

(5) During the period when the 
bus passes through stretches of un- 
interesting countryside or during in- 
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clement weather, periods of time 
may be set aside in the bus for: 

a. language instruction 

b. discussions of observations 
made by the group regarding the 
national character of the countries 
being visited 

c. planning for voluntary group 
programs 
days 


organized during free 
d. evaluations of accommodations 
e. group singing 

f. briefing regarding regulations 
on money exchange, points of inter- 
est for individual exploration dur- 
ing the free days, cautions to be ob- 
served, etc. 


Conclusion 

The cost of travel, and particular- 
ly European travel will undoubtedly 
continue to decrease, and more and 
more people will be planning trips 
overseas. This will afford adult ed 
ucation organizations the opportu 
nity to expand their program hori 
zons immeasurably. We believe that 
our memorable experience with one 
cooperative tour and the guide lines 
evolved from it which we have set 
forth here can point the way to 
many future exciting adventures in 
“adult education on wheels.” 
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rHE CHALLENGE OF SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 

Edited by Joseph Roucek. New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1959. 481 pp 


+ index. $10.00 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION AT 
THE CROSSROADS 

By Joseph W. Still. Washington: Pul 
lic Affairs Press, 1958. 138 Pp. + index 


$5.49. 


THE WEST IN CRISIS 
By James P. Warburg. New York 
Doubleday, 1959. 192 pp., paper. $1.50 


THEOLOGY OF CULTURE 

By Paul Tillich. New York: Oxford, 
1959, 213 pp. $4.00 

Only the most reckless reviewer would 
undertake to group all of these books in 
a single commentary; yet in a sense thet 
greatest interest is in their overlap and 
their variance around certain common 
concerns. For purposes of adult discus 
sion, as in their own intrinsic importance, 
they appear in steeply ascending order, 
Roucek’s volume having only three or 
four chapters of concern to us: Roucek’s 
own, on Science and Scientism; John M. 
Beck’s review of recent changes in the 
important field of “Science in Adult Edu 
cation”; L. A. D. Dellin’s informative 
chapter on science education in the USSR : 
and, of more general interest, chapters by 
Sherwood Cummings on 
ture, and by Werner Heisenberg on 


cience in litera- 


science in classical education. 


It is these last two chapters that offer 
us the bridge to the other books, for their 
concern is with science and human values, 
and science and spiritual yvalues—on which 
issues both writers are optimistic. Dr. 
Still, in a vigorous and independent 
examination of American domestic dilem- 
mas about the creation and use of 


scientists, and of the urgent need to mak« 
science our principal export to the danger- 
ously exploding world populations, is both 
more pragmatic and less optimistic. 

Warburg, in his twenty-fifth book on 
public affairs, takes in a much broader 
canvas: the whole failure of American 
domestic practice and foreign policy to 
take rational account of the realities : one- 
party government, cloaked as two but 
without a real opposition; producer- 
centered economics sacrificing expansion 
to overpricing; the utter failure of our 
Far Eastern policies; and the other evils 
that have sprung from our “strange com- 
pound of acute anxiety and somnam- 
bulistic euphoria” to make our country 
one whose role has been that of “futilely 
resisting change and vainly attempting to 
prop up the rickety remnants of the past.” 
I cannot imagine a group of men and 
women who would not experience high- 
impact shock from a reasonably extended 
discussion based on this book. 

On the subject of education and science, 
Warburg sees us as a people who “regard 
lower taxes as more important than 
higher standards of education.” The role 
of education he states very firmly: “The 
function of basic education in a free so- 
ciety is not to teach skills of one sort 
or another but to produce the kind of 
men 2nd women who will use whatever 
skills they may acquire for humane pur- 
poses. The United States does not lack 
scientists and technicians. /t lacks a 
framework of purpose and morality with- 
in which to direct scientific and techno- 
logical progress.” (Emphasis added.) By 
our failure to pursue understanding, he 
believes, we have been “sleepwalking to 
disaster.” 

Paul Tillich, of course, tackles the rela- 
tions of the intellectual and emotional 
processes not from the standpoint of 
national policy as such, but rather from 
that of “the dilemma of existence” and 
the faith in man’s essential being. Here, 
science is, historically, the source of man’s 
profound feeling of exile from a mecha 
nistic world; and, prospectively, a source 
of new powers in the healing of this 
wound, e. g. through Freud, and in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the “religion of 
the heart”: the “ultimate concern” which 
proposes to remake reality rather than to 
consecrate it. Around this theme is 
grouped a fascinating company: Dostoev- 
sky and Einstein, Calvin and Marx, and 
a host of full- and part-time existentialists. 
A. brilliant contrast is drawn between 
the meaning of “separation of church 
and state” in this country and in Russia; 
and a brisk passage seeks to identify 
theology, psychoanalysis, and existential- 
ism in their essential assertions of value, 
whereby existentialism becomes a branch 
of therapeutic theology, love a practice of 
the art of healing, and “Medicine has 
helped us to rediscover the meaning of 
grace in our theology.” A_ fascinating 
book, sharp and concise, original and pro- 
voking. If the group that read Warburg 
wants to dig deeper, into itself and its 
culture, here is its tool. 

Joun W. Powe. 


CREATIVE DISCUSSION 

By Rupert L.. Cortright and Georve 1. 
Hinds. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1959, 303 pp. $6.00. 

In this Atomic-Space Age when fore: 
only begets more force and solves noth 
ing, the importance of discussion as the 
key to human understanding cannot be 
overemphasized for Man must keep pace 
with technical changes by learning new 
ways of controlling himself. To develop 
fully all the social instruments that will 
help people solve their problems  intelli- 
gently is the aim of this book. 

All types of discussion situations ar¢ 
covered—including brain-storming, role- 
playing, problem-solving, and industrial 
leadership conferences. Discussion is 
viewed as part of the human dynamics 
of coordination, not as an end in itself. 
The different kinds of discussion situa 
tions are outlined as well as the 
basic purpose and planning of the dis- 
cussion cycle and its control. Modern 
findings in psychology and semantics, 
which can be used to make discussion 
richer and more purposeful, are covered 
and there is also detailed material on the 
specific skills involved in speech since 


improving communication depends upon 
improving the speaker’s tools. Common 
speech faults, voice production, poise, 
gesture and movement, articulation and 
pronunciation, vocal action and = speech 
are examined. The authors show how a 
speaker may achieve greater precision in 
meaning and how listeners can help make 
a speech successful. 

In an era when increasing business 
complexity and specialization have put 
new emphasis on communication and dis- 
cussion, this book will be a valuable aid 
to industrial relations executives, busi- 
nessmen, personnel officers, training di 
rectors, and other leaders in industry, 
government and education. 


THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION: 
CHALLENGE AND PROMISE 

Edited by Gerald W. Elbers and Pau! 
Duncan. Public Affairs Press, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1959, 280 pp. $6.00. 

This book grew out of a recognition 
that the American people must choose 
between surrendering unconditionally to 
the challenges of the age of science into 
which we are now swiftly moving or 
making a total commitment to meeting 
the crisis with all the resources at our 
command. 

During the winter of 1958 a most un 
usual conference was held at Yale Uni 
versity on “America’s Human Resources 
to Meet the Scientific Challenge.” At this 
meeting more than two hundred of the 
nation’s best minds took a hard look at 
the implications of these two choices fac- 
ing the American people as they stand 
uncertainly on the threshold of the scien- 
tific revolution. 

\s a result of the wide response to the 
conference from the press and the public 
at large the President's Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers, which jointly 
sponsored the conference with the Wil- 
liam Benton Foundation, felt that the 
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many significant ideas brought out in the 
discussions should be made available in 
book form. Therefore, the editors invited 
leading participants to contribute to this 
book papers highlighting their views. This 
volume is not the result of an anxiety 
over the Soviet’s scientific challenge but 
rather over the apparent indifference of 
the American people to the more far- 
reaching challenge of the scientific revo- 


lution which the launching of satellites 
symbolizes. 
The urgent need today is that the 


American people recognize that the sur- 
vival of society depends upon the viability 
of our science and technology—a viability 
that cannot exist without public support 
and understanding. The challenge posed 
by the scientific revolution will be a con- 
tinuing and unrelenting one for years to 
For us to cope with that challenge 
successfully requires that we understand 
it. 

It is the purpose of this volume to bring 
the nature of that challenge sharply into 
focus, to define as clearly as possible just 
what the issues are and just what we have 
at stake. The work is divided into seven 
sections. It opens with a discussion of the 
scientific revolution and its implications 
for the nation’s future, moves to an ap- 
pra‘sal of the problems we face in de- 
veloping a science program adequate to 
the nation’s needs, and then to an assess- 
ment of the role of science in society and 
of the effect a lack of public understanding 
is having upon science and the scientist. 
The concluding examine the 
adequacy of our educational system in 
providing the human resources to meet 
the challenge of the scientific revolution. 


come. 


sections 


Titles of the seven sections of this work 
Age of Science, The 
Sovtet Challenge, Developing An Ade- 
quate Science Program, Public Under- 
standing of the Scientists, Forty Million 
Growing Minds, the Coming Crisis on 
Campus and the Education and Use of 
Superior Talent. 


are: America in the 


EDUCATION FOR CHILD REARING 


By Orville G. Brim, Jr. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York. 1959. 362 pp. 
$5.00. 

During the past sixty-five years Ameri- 
can parents have seen in this country an 
ever-increasing interest in efforts designed 
to develop in parents a greater compe- 
rearing their children. Today 
millions of parents are reached through 
such programs and millions of dollars are 
spent in developing and maintaining these 
Education For 
these 


tence in 


parent education projects. 
Child Rearing analyzes 
and points up areas of 
have been neglected. 


This book is organized around those 
issues in the education of parents which 
are common in all programs. Data on 
specific programs in this country are used 
to exemplify the points made in the 
sociological analysis of the issues, and to 
provide the basis for generalizations about 
parent education. 


programs 


research which 


One theme occurs frequently through- 
out these pages and serves as the unifying 
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theme to the extent that one is suitable 
in such a work. This theme is the prob- 
able parent education in 
achieving its primary objective. The pri- 
mary objective of those parent education 
programs generally acknowledged as suc 
cessful and outstanding in quality is to 
make the parent more conscious of his 
role performance, to make him more 
autonomous and creative, to improve his 
independent judgment, to increase the 
rationality of the parent’s role perform- 
ance. Such programs seek to improve the 
decision processes of parents, both in the 
parent’s choice of ends in child rearing 
and in his. selection of actual child- 
training practices. This objective is sought 
by providing the parent with information 
both on children and on parents, and by 
providing educational settings in which 
parents are able to discuss, or individually 
to think through, and hence to formulate 
with deliberateness, the ends 
they will seek and the means they will 
employ. 


success of 


conscious 


This volume will be of help and great 
interest to those in the fields of mental 
health, child guidance, family counseling 
and juvenile delinquency. 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM, 
1959 

Official Proceedings, 86th Annual Fo- 
rum of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1959. 276 pp. $5.00. 

The National Conference on Social 
Welfare, a voluntary association of in 
dividual and organizational members, has 
since 1874 provided a national forum for 
social welfare. 

The annual forums furnish a two-way 
channel of communication between paid 
and volunteer between 
work and allied fields, and between the 
functional services and the profession. 


workers, social 


In addition to the annual forums, the 
National Conference serves as a clearing 


house of basic educational materials for 


use on local, state, national, and inter- 
national levels. 
The Conference has a comprehensive 


publications program, and provides serv- 
ices to the state and international 
ferences on social welfare. 

The program committee for the 86th 
Annual Forum of the National Confer- 
ence planned well. Out of their efforts 
there emerged around the theme “New 
Knowledge—Consequences for People” a 
significant and penetrating 
on items of critical urgency, 
individuals, communities, the nation and 
the world. These issues at this time 
constitute an agenda of concern for legis- 
lative bodies trom Congress down to the 
municipal council, for the policy-making 
bodies of private agencies, as well as for 
practitioners. 

Papers are presented by practitioners, 
economists, and 
introducing information 
fresh bold approach. 

Conference Proceedings reflect the ac 
celerated growth of the role of the sery 
ices of public agencies and the cumulative 


con- 


presentation 
affecting 


sociologists 


with the 


physicians 
new 


imprint of public policy on the services 
Times being what 
they are, the international dimension of 
interest revealed is not surprising. A door 
Was opened on a substantial part of the 
world that has been half hidden by con 
fusion brought on as much by the absence 
of information as other factors. Plan- 
ning, administration, and research tools 
are underscored in many of the presenta- 
tions. 


of private agencies. 


Titles and authors of papers presented 
in this volume are: “New Knowledge 
Consequences for People,” Robert H. 
MacRae; “Stability In the Midst of 
Change,” Seymour Martin Lipset; “Un- 
employment In the Great Depression,” 
Irving Bernstein; “Are We Spending 
Enough for Social Welfare?”, Ida C. 
Merriam; “The Future of Public As- 
sistance,” Ellen Winston; “Public Funds 
for Voluntary Agencies,” Arlien Johnson; 
“Concepts of Income Adequacy,” Helen 
H. Lamale; “Planning for the Small 


Community,” Reginald Robinson; “New 


Trends in Adoption Practice,’ Mildred 
Arnold; “Jndividual Change Through 
Group Experience,” Alan’ F. Wlein; 
“Medical Care Issues In the United 


States,” Herman M. and Annie R. Som 
ers; “Medical Care—An Historical Per 
spective,” Odin W. Anderson; “Jssues In 
Vedical Care,” James Brindle; “Alcohol 
ism‘ Is Everybody's Problem,” John BR 
Philp; “Rehabilitation of the Mentally Ill 
Aging,” David Freeman; and “Social 
Welfare In the Soviet Union,” Charles I. 
Schottland. 


Recent Texts for Adults 
that are Simple, Practical 
and Up-to-Date... 


> WE AMERICANS 


Pantell. Educators have hailed this 
book as a truly realistic and up-to- 
date text for adults learning about 
America. It is pinpointed to the needs 
of mature men and women who want 


to know more about the history, 
government, customs, and traditions 
of their country. Abundant visual 


material enhances the text. 
Net: $1.20 paper; cloth $1.75 


> HOW TO BE A WISE CONSUMER 


Cass. A basic treatment of consumer 
education for adults that surveys the 
main areas of daily buying. It explains 
in extremely simple language, suitable 
to persons with limited reading ability, 
what the average consumer can do to 
insure getting his money's worth, to 
make the best possible use of his 
income, and to plan for long-term 
satisfaction for himself and his family. 


Net: $1.10 paper; cloth $1.65 


Write for approval copies 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


7| Fifth Avenue © New York3,N.Y. 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH BY RADIO 
AND TELEVISION 

By Elmer FE. Smead. Public Affairs 
Press, Washingt n, dD. ¢ 195! 182 pp. 
$4.50 

The problem of government versus self- 
regulation of radio and television pro- 
gramming is a matter of wide current 
interest, having been pointed up by the 
recent quiz show scandals. This book 
lescribes the long history behind these 
problems—their origins and development 

and the current difficulties involved in 
their solution. It shows the variety of 
interests that are affected by what is 
done or not done and the incidence of 
help and injury which the conflicts in in- 
terest create. There is also a discussion 


( 


of the complexity of the inter-relations 
of Congress, the FCC, the courts, and 
broadcasters which are unavoidable in the 
attempt to solve each problem. Conflict 
ing ideas of what is good or bad for the 
public interest have made these inter 
relations still more complex. 

This volume is not intended for thos« 
who want passive education—that is, edu 
cation only for retention. It is quietly 
provocative and if enough people after 
reading this book think through to thei 
own solutions, the standards of taste may 
some day be restored. 


DICTIONARY OF SOCIAL. SCIENCE 
By John T. Zadrozsny, Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D. ¢ 1959. 367 pp 


SO.00, 


Suitable for use by the layman as well 
as the specialist, this dictionary fills a 
definite need because many terms of social 
science have become part of the common 
language but are not yet adequately de- 
fined in standard dictionaries. Also, the 
lay public often wants to read social 
science books in which it is difficult to 
keep out scientific terms because of their 
aptness and efficiency. Social scientists 
themselves will find this book useful, for 
they are usually specialists in economics, 
anthropology, statistics, or other branches 
of science, each having its own special 
terminology. 

Such varied expressions as_ bell-ringer 
campaign, cranial capacity, frustration- 
aggression hypothesis, market supply, and 
sociodrama are described in clear con- 
cise language. The book will be an aid 
to students, laymen and specialists who 
desire to become acquainted with the 
basic concepts of the social sciences with- 
out resort to voluminous professional 
literature. 


SERVING THE SMALL COMMUNITY, 
THE STORY OF UNITED COM- 
MUNITY DEFENSE SERVICES 

By Reginald Robinson. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y., 
1959. 127 pages. $2.50. 

Designed both as a guide to community 
leaders actively engaged in planning 
health, welfare and recreation services in 
towns with a population of less than 
100,000 and for use in the classroom to 


introduce students to community needs 
and society’s responsibility for mecting 
these needs, Serving the Small Com- 
munity emphasizes the community de- 
velopment job still to be done in many 
of the smaller towns which lack even a 
minimum of the services considered es- 
sential to social and individual well-being. 

Doctor Robinson discusses the pioneer 
work of UCDS in helping the leaders of 
smaller communities make plans for meet- 
ing the needs of people whose lives were 
disrupted by explosive population changes, 
as in towns where military posts or 
Atomic Energy Commission installations 
sometimes doubled the population almost 
overnight. The major problems of more 
than 300 such towns, based on the results 
of work done by fifteen voluntary national 
agencies over a five-year period, are 
described in this book. The agencies in- 
clude the YWCA, American Federation 
of Labor, Travelers Aid Association, The 
Child Welfare League of America and 
eleven others. 

This book also describes how these 
agencies helped the little towns establish 
and finance their community planning 
bodies, recreation programs and park sys- 
tems, juvenile probation, family counsel 
ing services and public health nursing 
programs. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN LIBERAL 
EDUCATION FOR EXECUTIVES 

By Peter E. Stegle. The Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
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NEW PRENTICE-HALL BOOKS 


providing ideal backgrounds for lively discussion Lroups ... 


AGING IN TODAY’S SOCIETY 
De- 


} 


Edited by Clark Tibbitts, United State 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and Wilma Donahue, University of Mich 


This new book gives frank recognition to aging 
asa part of the total life process and discusses 


it in relation to societal change, basing its dis- 


cussion entirely on the 


regards middle-age as the period of 
| 


ments and set new goals. A collection of essays 
and readings, this book identifies the physio- 
logical and psychological changes in the aging 
individual and in his social situation and sets 
forth the opportunities for continued personal 
growth and self-expression. The material in 
the book covers broad areas of activity in in- 
tellectual and creative development, citizenship 
and community service, participation in the 
life of the extended family, and self-expression 


through membership in organization. 


Published in 1960. Approx. 448 pp. 
Pric é: $6.00 


1tgan 


positive approach which 
fF life 


which youthful ambitions are being realized 


in 


Edition: $2.95. 


Send {_| Acinc 1x Topay’s 


remit full price 


l pri fir postavre 
Box 903, PRE 
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NTICE 
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Title 


} Addre 


our national existence—our problems as a world power, our 
lems, the problems that face us as a society and as individuals 


returst DOORS pe tpald. 


-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


THE SEARCH FOR AMERICA 
Edited by Huston C. Smith, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Originally developed as a National Education Television interview series con- 
ducted by Huston C. Smith, THe Searcu ror America was found to be so 
timely and of such far-reaching significance that a permanent record was made. 
In this new book, the most crucial problems facing Americans on four levels of 


great internal prob- 
] 


are probed by 


16 leading national experts. Harold Stassen discusses “Our Relations with Russia’, 
Harry Ashmore, William Simmons and Benjamin Mays “Race in America’’, 
Margaret Mead “The American Family”, Paul Tillich “Human Fulfillment” 


ta a ee 2 . ee 
duals Cal eassess their accomplish . courr wold 
and individuals can reass¢ ‘ i } Eleanor Roosevelt ‘‘What Are We For?” among others. 


’ 


Published in 1959. 172 pp. Spectrum Paperback Edition: $1.50. Clothbound 
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Society and/or [] Tur Searcu For 
America om 10 days approval. 
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Adult Leadership 
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4819 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 15, IIl. 
74 pp. March, 1958. $.25. 

\n objective description of program 
now in existence whether in industry or 
university sponsored. 


HOW TO REACH GROUP 
DECISIONS 

By Lambert J. Case. The Bethany 
Press, St. Louis, Missouri. 64 pp. 1958. 
$1.00. 

\ very elementary handbook on ar- 
riving at group decisions and on con- 
ducting various types of meetings. 


LEADING GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

By Frank Cheavens, Ph.D. The Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Health, University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 58 pp. 1958. 
$.25, 

Developed for use in leadership train- 
ing workshops of a community education 
project in parent-child relationships which 
attempted to work out and evaluate an 
effective and feasible method. The dist 


cussion groups were led by non-profes-. 


sional volunteers. 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF MATERIALS IN ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION 

Joint Council on Economic Edueation, 
2 West 46th Street, New York, sN. Y. 
41 pp. 1958. $.50. ? 

Designed to help fulfill the need of 
teachers and professors for recent ma- 
terials in economics in the non-textbook 
field. Lists pamphlets, annual reports, 
Congressional hearings, policy statements, 
maps, wall charts, filmstrips, graphs, 
tables, statistical series, facts and figures 
and research studies. Titles have been 
topically arranged, annotated and grade- 
placed to help teachers utilize it as a 
ready reference. 


A HANDY GUIDE TO IRREGULAR 
VERBS IN ENGLISH AND THE USE 
AND FORMATION OF TENSES 

By Solomon Wiener. Flandy Book 
Press, Inc., 200 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
1959, $.35. 

\ wheel device for learning more than 
a hundred irregular verbs. On the reverse 
side the correct formation and use of 
English tenses is outlined. Editions in 
Spanish and English. 


A HANDY BOOK OF COMMONLY 
USED AMERICAN IDIOMS 

By Solomon Wiener, Handy Book 
Press, Inc., 200 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
112 pp. 1958. $.60. 

1200 idioms simply defined in a way to 
make them clear to a person unfamiliar 
with the English language. Each defini- 
tion is followed by a sentence illustrating 
the use of the expression. 


ENGLISH ROMANTIC WRITERS 

By Henry M. Battenhouse. Barron's 
Educational Series, Inc., Great Neck, 
N.Y. 322 pp. 1958. $1.95 paper. 

One of the College Review Series 
which may serve as a guide to the adult 


February, 1960 
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who wishes to plan his own reading pro- 
gram in Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, 
Byron and Shelley. 


RECENT AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Donald Heiney. Barron's Educa- 
tional Series, Inc., Great Neck, N. Y. 
009 pp. 1958. $1.95 paper, $3.95 cloth. 
A concise handbook for use as a text- 
book or for ready reference. Beginning 
with James, Howell and Crane it covers 
briefly the major and many lesser writers 
of the twentieth century and includes in- 
troductory material on specific movements. 


FORM IN MODERN ENGLISH 

By Dona W. Brown, Wallace C. Brown 
and Dudley Bailey, Oxford University 
Press, N. Y. 338 pp. 1958. $2.90. 

For college Freshman courses, this text 
is designed to help the student think of 
grammar “as patterns of word order, 
inflections, funetion words, permanent 
forms, marks of punctuation and other 
‘structural’ devices.” The essay method of 
presentation encourages attention to broad 
principles rather than exercises. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 

By Michael J. Flack. American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D.C. 113 
pp. 1958. $1.50. 

This survey of information clearing- 
houses and “bureaus” deals with organi- 
zations, institutions, or projects which, as 
a substantive part of their service, com- 
pile and/or disseminate information on 
international educational activities of in- 
terest to American universities or col 
leges. It is not a directory of all infor- 
mation “bureaus” nor does it list, for the 
organizations identified, their total tasks, 
resources, services, or publications. The 
information included in this survey is 
valid as of May, 1958. 


ADVENTURING IN THE HAND ARTS 

Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America, Membership Services, 830 Third 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 9 pp. 1959. 
Free up to 25 copies. 


QUALITY IN ADULT EDUCATION 

By Samuel B. Gould, President of 
Antioch College. Address to the Asso- 
ciation of University Evening Colleges, 
Lousville, Kentucky, November 17, 1958. 
Published jointly by the Association of 
University Evening Colleges and the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS AND 
CITIZEN ACTION 

By Mary T. Denman and A, David 
Bouterse. A Manual for Pennsylvania 
Citizens with Special Reference to the 
Field of Social Welfare. The Pennsyl 
vania Citizens Association for Health and 
Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa. 1958. 35° pp. 
n. p. 
MAO’S CHINA 


By Peggy Durdin. 1959. Headline 
Series # 136. Foreign Policy Association, 


Inc., 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
N.Y, £35 am 


YOUR CHILD AND HIS READING— 
HOW PARENTS CAN HELP 

By Nancy Larrick. 1959. Public Affairs 
Pam. # 278. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
$.25 each. 


EFFECTS OF RADIATION AND 
FALLOUT 
By James F. Crow. 1957, Public Af- 


fairs Pam. # 256 


YOUR COMMUNITY AND MENTAL 
HEALTH 
By Elisabeth M. Dach. 1958. Public 


Affairs Pam. # 263 


GOOD NEIGHBORS—The Rise of 
Community Welfare Councils 

By Elizabeth Ogg. 1959, Public Af- 
fairs Pam. # 277, 


WEST GERMANY: New Era for 
German People 
By Hans Kohn, 1958. Headline Series 


# 131. 


GREAT DECISIONS .. . 1959— 
RESHAPING FOREIGN POLICY 
AMID REVOLUTIONS 

1958. Headline Series # 132 
NEW DIRECTIONS IN U.S. FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC POLICY 

By Richard N. Gardner. 1959. Head- 


line Series # 133. 


JAPAN, NEW PROBLEMS— 
NEW PROMISES 
By Paul F, Langer. 1959. Headline 


Series # 134. 


AFRICA, WORLD’S LAST FRONTIER 
By John Scott. 1959. Headline Series 


a £35. 


CURRENT CONCEPTS OF POSITIVE 
MENTAL HEALTH 

By Marie Jahoda. Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health, Monograph 
Series, No. 1, 1958. 136 pp. Basic Books, 
Tne., New York. 


LET’S DISCUSS IT, 1957 
WITH ALL YOUR MIND, 1957 
PLANNING AND LEADING LARGE 
MEETINGS, 1958 

Adult Leadership Leaflets, prepared by 
the Department of Adult Program, The 
United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, Board of Christian 
Education, 1105 Witherspoon Building. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 15 pp. $.15 each. 


THE METROPOLITAN AREA AS A 
RACIAL PROBLEM 

By Morton Grodzins, Untversity of 
Chicago. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 28 pp. 1958. $.50. 
WORLD IN TURMOIL 

Realities Facing U. S. Foreign Policy, 


40th Anniversary Statement Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, Inc. 1958. $.50. 
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RESOURCES—A-V 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A STUDY IN 

GREATNESS 

16 mm., Color, Sound. In three parts, 

each 71 minutes long, with narration, 
usic, and color leatlable from Julien 
trvan, International Film Foundation, 1 


This film on the land and life of Lincoln 
is in three parts and may be used indi- 
vidually or in combination 

Part I—Vouth The foundations on 

hich Lineoln’s life was built are pictured, 
ith consideration beng given to the in 
fluence of his mother, Naney Hanks 
Lincoln, and his step-mother, Sarah Bush 


Lincoln: of the blab schools,” of the 
books he read, the work he did with an 


ix, and the primitive surroundings in 
hich he lived 
Part Il—The Illinois Years... After 
migrating from Indiana, the Lincoln 


lily settled on the banks of the Sanga- 
mon River near Decatur. Here Lincoln, 

velped to split 3,000 rails, an 
event which later gave him the slogan 
that helped him on to the presidency. 
Later Lincoln moved to the Pioneer Vil- 
lage of New Salem where he spent six 
years compounded of failures, new begin 
nings, and eventual success, as well as 
taking part in the Black Hawk War. He 
was elected to the State Legislature For 
the remainder of his I[llinois years, he 
lived in Springfield. There he met Stephen 
\. Douglas and his future wife, Mary 
T influenced greatly his life and 


The War Years In his 
inaugural address on March 4, 1861, 


Lincoln made a 4 


ea for unity. Thirty 
five days after Lincoln spoke, the first 
shots of the Civil War were fired at 
Fort Sumter. After the panic that swept 
the North following initial reverses, Lin- 
coln’s greatness revealed itself and helped 
save the Union. Briefly, Lincoln actually 
took the field as Supreme Commander 
1863—the year of climax dawned with 
the Emancipation Proclamation which 
gave freedom to three million humans 1n 
hondage This year, Lincoln reached th 
climax of his uttered thoughts in the 
Gettysburg Address. On Palm Sunday, 
1865, the South surrendered. Five days 
later, on Good Friday, at Ford's Theatr 
in Washington, Lincoln was killed. 

The story ends with the return of Lin 
coln’s body to Spr efield 


RESCUE BREATHING 

16 mm., Color, Sound leatlable from 
Imerican Film Producers, 1600 Broad 
way, New York 19, N. ¥ 

\ teaching film presenting practical and 
specific information vitally needed to save 
the lives of victin of suffocation due to 
electric shock, chest injuries, drowning, 
choking, drugs, and carbon monoxide gas 
This film features mouth-to-mouth and 
mouth-to-nose rescue breathing. 
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PLANT SUPERVISORS’ PROBLEMS 


Black and White, Sound. Available from 
the Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York 36, New 
York 

These motion pictures dramatize six 
typical plant situations involving diffi- 
culties between employees and their super- 
visors. They are based on actual cases 
reported by the Aluminum Company of 
\merica. These films run about eight 
minutes each. Each film title indicates a 
troublesome area of human relations in 
the factory. They are: 

1. The Hidden Grievance . . . Recog- 
nizing, handling, and preventing employee 
grievances 


2. Enforcing Rules and Procedures .. . 


Establishing and enforcing reasonable 
shop rules, regulations, and procedures, 
together with disciplinary measures in- 
volved. 


3. Personality Conflict Under- 
standing and resolving differences in per- 
sonality, attitudes, and job behaviors. 

4. Delegating Work Methods for 
improving supervision through _ better 
delegation. 

5. The Trouble With Women : 
Overcoming bias toward women factory 
workers and developing proper methods 
for supervising them 

6. The Personal Problem ... . Effect 
of behavior, and counseling to relieve re- 
sultant difficulties. 


HAWAII: THE FIFTIETH STATE 

16 mm., 17 min., Color and Black and 
White, Sound. Available from Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenuc, Wilmette, Illinois. 

The film opens with a story of the birth 
of the Hawaiian Islands and the creation 
of their land forms. 

Honolulu, center of transportation and 
commerce for the whole Pacific Area, is 
visited. Pictured are the unique and gentle 
moods of the people, the near-perfect cli- 
mates, and the overlay of ancient Poly- 
nesian culture. On the plantations we see 
the high degree of mechanization that has 
made possible Hawaii's enormous agri- 
cultural production and two largest indus- 
tries—sugar and pineapples. With all its 
beauty, brilliant mosaic of cultures, thriv- 
ing industries, and military importance, 
Hawaii has much to offer as the fiftieth 
state of the Union 


LEARNING THEORY AND 
CLASSROOM PRACTICE IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Color filmstrip of 81 frames with tape 
recording of 28 minutes. The University 
of Michigan, Audio-Visual Education 
Center, Frieze Bldg., 720 FE. Huron St., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The learning theory filmstrip derived 


$7.25. 


from the feeling that there is a need for 
all faculties to concern themselves with 
the problems of teaching adults. It pro- 
vides an overview of several psychological 
theories with implications for classroom 
practice. 


CONTROLLED PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LIGHTING 


16 mm., 9 min. Color $100. B&W" $50. 
Sound. Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


This film explains the function and basic 
principles of lighting in relation to main, 
fill, accent, and background lights and 
shows how the principles apply in still 
and motion picture photography and tele- 
casting. 


EXPOSURE 
16 mm., 12 min. Color $100; B&IW 


50, Sound. Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


$ 


y 


EXPOSURE treats the underlying theo- 
retical principles of exposure of the 
photographic image and illustrates the ap- 
plication of these principles in practice. 
Included are the law of reciprocity, film 
latitude, and brightness range. 


LIFE THEN AND NOW IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

18 filmstrips. 43 frames. Color. Set 
$108, each $6.00. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, [llinots. 

People, resources, problems and_ social 
interrelationships in 18 regions of the 
United States chosen for their unique 
historical-economic significance. 


UNSEEN JOURNEY 

16 mm., color, sound, 28 min. Available 
for free-loan from Association Films, Inc., 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 

A film presented by Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration is the story of an unseen jour- 
ney—the unseen flow of oil that feeds 
our cities—dramatically portrayed with 
imaginative camera work and a narration 
written in blank verse. The accents and 
dialects of many local voices, as they 
direct the flow of oil, add to the docu- 
mentary flavor of this film. 


HIMALAYA: LIFE ON THE 
ROOF OF THE WORLD 


16 mm., sound 22 min., color—$200; 


B&W—S$120: rental—$10. Atlantis Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 7967 Sunset Boulevard, 


Hollywood 46, California. 


The purpose of this film is to relate the 
importance of the Himalaya Mountains 
and Tibet to the geography, economy and 
culture of Asia and to depict the unity 
of mountain civilization, tempered by in- 
fluences from Tibet, China, India and 
Persia. 


TIBETAN TRADERS 


16 mm., sound, 22 min., color—$200; 


3 IV —$120; rental—$10. Atlantis Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 7967 Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood 46, California, 

This film depicts the life and beliefs of 
the Tibetan traders dwelling in one of 
the strategic mountain passes between 
Southwestern Tibet and India, and shows 
the spirit of freedom, and the zest of life, 
combined with hard work and dignity, of 
a small people living in a remote Tibetan 
canyon. 
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THE SECTIONS AT BUFFALO 


EDITOR’S NOTE: At the Buffalo Con- 
ference of AEA in November, 1959, many 
sections and special interest groups held 
their individual meetings. Some turned 
in detailed reports with the request that, 
if possible, these be published in this 
magazine. Others submitted reports obvi- 
ously not prepared for publication. Still 
others have, to date, submitted no report 
at all. In a few instances prepared papers 
delivered by speakers have been sent in, 
and some of these will appear, after 
necessary editorial revision, as articles in 
future issues. 


What follows are such reports on 
programs—no resolutions or details 
not of Association-wide interest— 
as are now in hand. 


Section and Special Interest Group 
Chairmen for the current year are: 


SECTION 


Adult Education in Business and In- 
dustry—W illiam FE. Bright, Jr., Manager, 
Kmployee Development, Pure Oil Com- 
pany, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Community — Development—Katharine 
Lackey, 1937 North Bronson Avenue, 
Hollywood 28, California. 

Education for Aging—Martin Tarcher, 
Health and Welfare Council of India- 
napolis and Marion County, 615 North 
Alabama Street, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

Education for Non-English Speaking 
ldults—Angelica W. Cass, Associate in 
\dult Education, Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation, New York State Education De- 
partment, 23 South Pearl Street, Albany 
7, New York. 

Financing Adult Education—William 
M. Barr, Director, Milburn Adult School, 
South Milton School, Milburn, N. J. 

Fundamental and Literacy Education— 
J. Carson Pritchard, West Georgia Col- 
lege, Carrollton, Georgia. 

Hlome and 
Priscilla Rugg, 
cation, St 
Hall, St. 

International A ffairs—Robert Hattery, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Labor Adult Education 
Education Director, Communications 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO, 1808 
Adams Mill Road, Washington 9, D. C. 

Liberal Adult Education—Hamilton 
Stillwell, University of Michigan, Adult 
Education Division, 60 Fondsworth Ave- 
nue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Vusic in Adult Education—(No 1959 
meeting held). 


Family Life Education— 
Coordinator, Adult Edu 
Paul Public Schools, 502 City 

Paul 2, Minnesota. 


Jules Pagano, 


February, 1960 


Public Affairs Education—Co-Chair- 
men—Harold Vaughn, South Glen Falls, 
New York and Gordon R. Selman, As- 
sistant Director, University 
University of British Columbia, 
couver &, Canada. 


Extension, 
Van- 


Research and Evaluation—Harold J. 
Dillon, Professor of Adult Education, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Residential Adult Education—( Election 
results not yet reported). 

Rural Adult Education—William W. 
Reeder, Department of Rural Sociology, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
and Chairman-elect—Mrs. Septima_ T. 
Clark, Highlander Folk School, Mont- 
eagle, Tennessee. 

Training and Development in) Adult 

Education—John Craddock, — Assistant 
Professor of Education, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
Adult Education—F. 1,. Me- 
Reynolds, Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP: 

Religious Adult Education—Emma Lou 
Benignus, 28 Hareweyer Place, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 


Young 


International Affairs 
Reported by Leonard §S. 
Theme: “Leadership 

for a Free Society.” 


Stein: 


Education 


The major feature of our meeting 
was a stimulating presentation by 
John Nason, President of the For- 
eign Association. In the 
morning he spoke eloquently in be- 
half of the notion that adult educa- 
tors in world affairs must exert their 


Policy 


ingenuity to reach widely among the 
citizenry; he spent the afternoon 
with our group discussing inform- 
ally the questions raised by his morn- 
ing talk. 

Thus continued the dialogue be- 
gun at the Cincinnati meeting in 
1958, when Shepherd Witman ( Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh) argued that 
world affairs educators ought to 
focus their limited resources on the 
intensive education of the few 
highly-interested adults. 

An integral part of this dialogue 
is a series of papers on various as- 


pects of world affairs education for 
adults, which were distributed to all 
Section members present. The pa- 
pers and their authors are: 

1. “The Audience for World Af- 
fairs Education: The Able,” by Al- 
fred Hero; 

2. “The Audience for World Af- 
fairs Education: The Interested,” 
by Robert W. Hattery ; 

3. “The ‘Plebs’ and World Af- 
fairs,” by Roger Mastrude; 

4+. “Methods in World Affairs 
Education: Formalized Study,” by 
Leonard S. Stein; 

5. “Methods in World Affairs 
Education: Using ‘Existing Chan- 
nels’ for World Affairs Education,” 
by William C. Rogers; 

6. “Methods in World Affairs 
Education: Mass Community At- 
tention,” by John W. Herring; 

7. “The Purposes of World Af- 
fairs Education: Voter Influence,” 
by Barbara Stuhler ; 

8. “The Content of World Affairs 
Kducation,” by Saul K. Padover ; 

9. “The Purpose of World Af- 
fairs Education: Non-Governmental 
Organization Opinion-Forming In- 
fluence,” by John Inman. 


Education for Non-English 
Speaking Adults 

Reported by Angelica W. Cass: 

In addition to the chairman, Sec- 
tion officers installed Vice- 
Chairman for East Coast, Barbara 
Miller, Director of Adult Education, 
Board of Education, Wilmington, 
Delaware; for Mid-West, Ralph 
Crow, Director of Adult Education, 
Cleveland Public Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; for West Coast, Richard 
Smith, Director of Adult Education, 
Public Schools, Los 
California; Secretary- 


are: 


Los Angeles 
Angeles, 
Treasurer, Leonard Covello, Educa- 
tional Consultant, Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, New York City. 

A Membership Directory was an- 
nounced as available after January 
1, printed and distributed under the 
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direction of Dr. Ira Levy, New 
York City Board of Education. 
Materials 
conducted by the public library and 
the publ chool adult 


program are available in the follow 


Centers cooperatively 


education 


Ing Cilles 

1. New York—contact Margaret 
()’ Brien, Donnell Public Library, 20 
West 53 Street, New York City : 

2. Philadelphia contact Robert 
Cooles, Director of Adult Education ; 

3. Cleveland—contact Ralph 
Crow, Director of Adult Education, 
Cleveland Public Schools; 

+. Chicago—contact Mrs. 
Lynch, Board of Education. 


Helen 


\ny city wishing help and sugges- 
tions in setting up a Center may 
write to Miss O’Brien in New York. 

Special National Consultants : 

'¥ George [D. Croth 
Public Affairs Pro 
grams, CBS, 485 Madison 
New York. 

2. U.S. Immigration & Natural 
P. A. Esperdy, Dis 
trict Director, 70 Columbus Avenue, 
New York. 

Scheduled 1960 Meetings: 
ary & March 3-4 


Television : 
ers, Director, 


\venue, 


zation Service: 


Janu 
(conference ), 
June 3, September 23, all at Don- 


nell Library in New York City. 


Residential Adult Education 
Reported by Alan B. Knox: 
The theme of the morning session, 
Alex Sim of the 
Canadian Department of Citizenship 


presided over by 


and Immigration, was “Residential 
\dult Education and the Mass Me 
dia.” A paper prepared by Alan M. 
Thomas, College of Education, Di 
vision of Extension, University of 
Alan 
\diron- 


dack Conference Centers, Syracuse 


British Columbia, was read. 
B. Knox, Administrator, 
University, discussed two illustra 
tive undertakings. The first was a 
week-end program in Syracuse Uni- 
versity's Sagamore Conference Cen- 
ter which dealt primarily with the 
third movement of Beethoven's Vio- 
lin Concerto. This weékénd followed 
by about one month a showing in 
the University Theater of a film on 
the life and music of Beethoven. It 
was designed to provide an oppor- 
tunity for interested adults to go 
more deeply into issues raised in 
their contact with the one-way flow 
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of the mass media. None of the par- 
ticipants in the weekend was a spe- 
cialist in music. 

The second project Was a pro- 
posed effort to establish a connec- 
tion between a network TV current 
affairs program such as “The Great 
Challenge” and a weekend residen- 
tial conference for some of the 
viewers. 

Director Hugh B. Masters of the 
Georgia Center for Continuing Kdu- 
cation spoke on the program of lib- 
eral studies for adults at that institu- 
tion. It 


grams, residential weekends, discus- 


combines. television pro- 
sion groups and guided reading. The 
project is being organized so that 
the relative effectiveness of each of 
the formats both singly and in com- 
bination will be evaluated in an at- 
tempt to determine the relative ef- 
fectiveness of each. 

The afternoon session, presided 
over by Doctor Knox, discussed im- 
plications of the projects described 
during the morning. There appeared 
to be a wide range of opinion as to 
the contribution of the mass media, 
spreading from “a force in our so- 
ciety to be combatted” to “a source 
of great impact which must be ac- 
cepted as part of the contemporary 
scene and which can provide a rich 
source of motivation and_ effective 
presentation, 


all mw ing deeper ex- 


ploration through later discussion 


in a residential situation.” 


Home and Family Life Education 
Reported by Priscilla Rugg: 
The morning session opened to 

approximately 45 people. Repre- 

sented in this group were adult edu- 
cators from public schools, colleges 
and universities, community organi- 
zations, voluntary 


particularly P.-T. 


organizations, 
A., church, and 
extension services. 

The speaker was Miss Ethel Ka- 
win, Director of Parent Hducation 
Project at University of Chicago, 
“Valid Use and 
Training of Lay Leaders in Family 
Life Education.” 

Much of her talk was based on ob- 
servation, findings, and study of the 
64-year project which she directs. 
An over-all view was gained of what 
is being done in the United States 
and Canada to develop trained lead- 
ers whose purpose is to help educate 


who spoke on the 


the masses of parents in bringing up 
their children in a democratic society. 

A big problem in this endeavor is 
how to develop a more effective re- 
lationship between professional lead- 
ers and lay leaders in order to unite 
their efforts toward teamwork. Each 
should be a supplement for the other, 
and nota substitute. 

Miss Kawin sees a need for a sys- 
tematic approach in the training of 
leadership. Lay trainees need orien- 
tation in the content with 
they deal. Professional leadership is 


which 


needed for their training. Also ur- 
gent is cooperation with public 
schools, churches and other responsi- 
ble community agencies who can use 
the services of laymen trained in 
leadership. For success in this pro- 
gram, colleges and universities should 
be more willing to take part. 

Lay leadership is vital for parent 
education. Professionals alone can 
not possibly meet the needs. True, 
lay leaders cannot substitute for the 
professional leader but recognizing 
one’s limitations, a lay leader can 
bring groups together, stimulate in- 
terest in problems of parents, and 
direct a discussion toward problem- 
solving and locating needed infor- 
mation. 

The training period for lay lead- 
ers 1s most significant. A three-day 
training program cannot hope to 
result in good lay leaders. The min- 
imum recommended by the project 
study is 12 sessions of 2 hours each 
in study of content and methodology 
with in-service supervision by pro- 
fessionals. The question pending is: 
“Tf it’s not possible to give thorough 
training, should it be given at all?” 

Selection of candidates for lay 
leadership training was a concern 
of many at this meeting.  publica- 
tion from Miss Kawin’s department, 
entitled Traits to Look For in Lead- 
ers, should be a helpful guide. So 
far selection has been based on rec- 
ommendations by local organizations 
who sponsor the training and pro- 
vide opportunities for lay leadership. 

Training is an expense and to be 
justified lay leaders should lead one 
or two groups per year for a period 
of five or six years. 

Trainees seem to become better 
leaders if they are aware of what 
will be expected of them as leaders 
and if they receive support, possibly 
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of some reliable institution which 
can add quality and continuity to 
their work. 

The group was also concerned 
with how to use a resource person 
in a laymen’s discussion group. 
Opinions expressed were that the 
resource person should be fully 
briefed on how to participate; that 
a reading list sent in advance by the 
consultant may be helpful to prepare 
the participants for a more valuable 
meeting ; that the use of taped inter- 
views and recordings can be the 
nucleus for consultant and partici- 
pants to focus their discussion. 

Miss Kawin concluded that parent 
education is a basic type of program 
for bringing together home and 
school. Professional and lay leaders 
are learning to work together and 
are being mutually rewarded. Par- 
ents especially are finding satisfac- 
tion as they learn more about their 
families and are becoming more will- 
ing to participate in these programs, 
most of which (70% ) are sponsored 
by public schools, co-sponsored by 
parents associations. 

The afternoon session was con- 
ducted by Mr. William Genee, Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ. 
The theme was developed in terms 
of the Church as an agency of family 
life education. He presented the con- 
clusions and implications of the 
Family Life Research Project of 
Dr. J. C. Wynn and his assistants 
at Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, New York. 

This group, consisting of a num- 
ber of adult educators in church 
service, expressed real concern in 
the problems of families. The opin- 
ion of many was that families today 
are frustrated by the multitude of 
good activities outside the home to 
be engaged in. 
families to develop 
their values and focus upon those 
activities which are in accord with 
their values and thus eliminate many 


Churches can help 
examine and 


others. Families are often confused, 
they felt, in their functions. To 
getherness is often overdone to the 
point of family selfishness and re- 
sults in ignoring and suspecting 
those outside the realm of the fam- 
ily circle. It is hoped that family 
members will grow in human un- 
derstanding and concern for the 
welfare of peoples everywhere. 
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Mr. Genee summarized with this 
idea that churches in cooperation 


with other community agencies can 
be bridges of communication uniting 
people in understanding, sympathy, 
helpfulness. 


Labor Adult Education 
Reported by Eleanor Emerson: 
In discussing “Labor Education, 

A Force for Community Responsi- 
bility” panel and luncheon speakers 
focussed largely upon the role of 
unions in community affairs and the 
importance of labor education as 
preparation for community responsi- 
bilities. The framework within which 
labor education takes place is not 
always the classroom. Efforts of la- 
bor to work with other agencies in 
carrying community responsibility 
involve labor education. 

Panel members stressed the im- 
portance of labor education for de- 
mocracy and the opportunities pro- 
vided by most union committees, 
membership meetings, conventions, 
and other day to day union activi- 
ties, for practice in democratic pro- 
cedures. The participation of labor 
in community affairs has again and 
again demonstrated that constructive 
relationships between labor groups 
and other agencies in the community 
accompany their joint efforts for 
achievement. A 
factor in effective participation of 
labor in a community-initiated pro- 
gram is that of the involvement of 


some community 


labor from the beginning, not sim- 
ply getting labor’s moral and finan- 
cial support after the program is 
well under way. By the same token, 
union-initiated programs can effec- 
tively involve community agencies 
if the latter are brought in at an 
early stage of the venture. 
Baltimore provides an illustration 
of successful cooperation of labor 
and the Board of Education in de- 
veloping adult education. In early 
relationships mutual suspicion was 
apparent. There was, on the one 
hand, fear that public school teach- 
ers would not have a labor point of 
view and, on the other hand, the 
fear that a person who has a labor 
point of view could not teach. In 
working together over a period of 
time on an increasingly mature and 
sophisticated level, mutual under- 
standing and respect has developed. 


Today there is less emphasis upon 
the structure of adult education 
courses and more emphasis upon 
working together on community 
problems such as juvenile delinqu- 
ency and taxation. 

Attention was given to (1) the 
importance of labor serving in policy 
making positions in community 
programs, (2) the 
tendency for such participation to 
be limited to the same one or two 
labor people, (3) the need for con- 
tinuous labor education to develop 
understanding of community issues 
as well as to prepare for leadership, 
and (4) the importance of involving 
many more union members in carry- 
ing community responsibility. Pre- 
occupation of labor with raising 
funds, important as this is, too often 
results in limiting labor’s active con- 


agencies and 


cern to red feather agencies when 
there is need for a wider concept of 
the role of labor in the community. 

In Louisville, labor undertook a 
study of its role in the community 
which soon led to study of current 
issues such as health and welfare 
problems, unemployment, surplus 
food problems, and the city and 
county agencies responsible for cop- 
ing with these matters. Eventually 
there developed a study of urban re- 
development which involved — the 
inter-play of universities, metropoli 
tan agencies, unions, the League of 
Women Voters and many other 
community groups. A by-product of 
these efforts was successful partici- 
pation of more labor representatives 
on community agency boards and in 
policy making positions in the com 
munity. 

Stepping up inter-union educa- 
tional programs in a given city may 
serve to stimulate more and _ better 
community responsibility on the part 
of labor. Such efforts appear to have 
been especially effective when de- 
veloped through, or with, the as- 
sistance of the AFL-CIO City 
cooperation with 
other community groups. Cleveland 
has developed inter-union adult edu 
cation on issues such as inflation, 


Council and = in 


atomic energy, automation, and the 
union’s responsibility in relation to 
these problems. In Cincinnati an 
inter-union Women’s Council, which 
develops educational programs on 
basic union and community issues, 
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will soon have a year round educa- 
tional center for a wide program of 
education developed by unions with 
the cooperation of community groups 
and individuals not directly affiliated 
with unions 

Present day programs in our coun- 
try may be contrasted with the long 
standing program of the Workers’ 
Kducation Association in Great Brit- 
ain. This program, tied up with uni- 
versities, is financed largely from 
funds. 


public Emphasis is placed 


upon education in basic subjects, 
rather than upon functional educa- 
tion and “tool” subjects. Perhaps 
typical of this program is the uni- 
versity training of union officers, a 
course held one day a week for 24 
weeks for 3 years, costs of which 
are shared by the university, the in- 
dustry, the union, and the gov- 
ernment. 

The charge was made that too 
often when labor moves in on a 
community issue it is only on the 
verbal level and there is “no steam” 
behind the pronouncement. When a 
resolution is passed by a union body, 
ignorance regarding the issue may 
negate the resolution. The gap be- 
tween resolutions and intelligent ac- 
tion points to the need for long- 
range education, conducted in small 
groups, to promote understanding of 
facts and principles underlying press- 
ing community problems, helping an 
individual to become better informed 
and to develop his sense of values 


and convictions. 


Financing Adult Education 
Reported by William M. Barr: 
Financing Adult Education is one 

of the several special interest groups 

in A.E.AS The group felt that some 
of its thinking should be shared with 
the membership since a great many 

A.E.A. 


nance could not attend this section 


members interested in fi- 


meeting at the Buffalo conference. 
How we raise money and how we 
spend money both reveal and deter- 
mine the kind of adult education 
program offered. It is essential that 
many laymen be found who can in- 
terpret and defend adult education to 
other laymen and legislators. There 
is an obligation to show what our 
programs of adult education doin the 
larger sense, beyond just helping the 
individual adults who participate. 


Conflict in some states was re- 
ported by several participants. Edu- 
cational groups in these states al- 
lowed themselves to get hung up on 
an alleged choice between money 
for elementary-secondary education 
versus money for adult education. 
In other cases the conflict is between 
money for state university programs 
versus funds for public school adult 
programs. All educational groups 
should be dedicated to education at 
all levels and all areas. Those who 
oppose expenditures for education 
delight in maneuvering educational 
groups into a conflict with one 
another over finances. New Jersey 
was cited as an example of a state 
where all groups have worked to- 
gether in common support for all 
levels and areas of education. 

Adult educators must not accept 
the thesis advanced in some quarters 
that adult education is out on the 
periphery of financial needs for edu- 
cation. It is essential education, not 
Another thesis — that 
must be exploded is the notion that 
adult enrollees should pay the full 
costs ol 


second-rate. 


programs, in some cases 
even the cost of using the buildings. 

The group also wishes to remind 
all A.E.A. 


cooperate in program offerings and 


members of the need to 
to warn of the dangers resulting 
from promoting our own institutions 
rather than the greater good of gen- 
eral adult education. 

Adult educators have not done 
enough thinking about what is en- 
titled to financial support and why 
it is deserving of that support. 

Wilmer V. Bell (Director of Adult 
Kducation in Baltimore), reminded 
the group that education is not a 
commodity to be sold or a charity 
Education is an 
investment that society makes for 


to be dispensed, 


the common welfare. He also quoted 
John Fisher, Dean of Teachers Col- 
lege at Columbia, who said: ‘There 
is practically no limit to the good 
you can do if you don’t care who 
gets the credit.” 


Even though a particular educa- 


tional program is financially success- 


ful it must always be evaluated in 
terms of whether or not it is serving 
the people who ought to be served. 

Roy B. Minnis (Specialist in 
General Adult Education, U. S. Of- 


fice of Education) pointed out a 
number of financial resources that 
may have been overlooked: federal 
and state aid for special programs, 
Department of Agriculture grants, 
Federal Property Research Act, 
Family and Community Survival 
and Protection Funds, National De- 
fense Education Act, and National 
Science Foundation Grants. 

The section on Financing Adult 
Education is wondering if A.A. 
members would be interested in a 
report once or twice a year about 
what is happening around the coun- 
try. This could be done by a con- 
tinuing program of research. ‘Those 
interested in receiving such reports 
could drop a note to A.E.A. head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


-#{ @ fe 


Successful Conference at the New School 


The potential of adult education as a 
major force in our democracy was ex- 
plored in a three-day conference on “The 
Goals of Higher Adult Education” 
sored by The New School in December. 


spon- 


Among the eighty education, business 
and communications leaders who attended 
Hun- 
saker, recently installed president of the 
Adult Education Association. 


the conference was Dr. Herbert C. 


Wisconsin to do Research 
in Urban Problems 


The Ford Foundation announced early 
in January a $1 million grant to the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin for a research, edu- 
cation and extension program, in urban 
problems. President Conrad A. Elvehjem, 
of the University described the grant 
“a grant of fundamental importance to the 
University and its plans for the future.” 


National Defense Graduate Fellowships 

Five National Defense Graduate Fel- 
lowships, beginning September 1, 1960, 
will be offered at the University of Wis- 
consin. The fellowships are in Education 
and normally cover a three-year period, 
leading to a Ph.D. Degree. Stipends are 
$2,000.00 the first year, $2,200.00 for the 
second year, $2,400.00 for the third, plus 
an additional $400.00 a year for each 
dependent. 

Applicants must have completed a bac- 
calaureate degree (preferably no more 
than one semester beyond), with the ob- 
jective of a Ph.D. Degree with emphasis 
in Adult Education. 

Persons interested in these adult edu- 
cation grants should make application to 
Burton Kreitlow, 205 Agriculture Hall, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


Adult Leadership 
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TV Takes to the Air 

Purdue University will be playing a 
vital role when an experimental flying 
TV station in the midwest goes on the 
air. Coverage will include parts of a six- 
state area reaching from Milwaukee and 
Detroit to Cincinnati and Louisville. 

Initially, the programs will be broad 
cast from an airplane flying at 23,000 feet 
over north central Indiana. Four UHF 
channels will be used to beam two sepa- 
simultaneously to the 
schools. One will broadcast by standard 
band and the other by narrow band for 
comparative purposes. 

Most of the courses will be for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, plus a few 
at the junior and senior college levels. 
Video tape will be used to re-record most 
of the courses at the Purdue University 
studios. 

The purpose of this experiment is to 
bring increased quality of instruction to 
a potential of 13,000 schools and five mil- 
lion students within the plane’s broad- 
casting radius. 


rate programs 


Conference to Discuss 
Airborne Television 

Airborne television will receive major 
attention during a Conference and Work- 
shop in Educational Media to be held at 
Indiana University, June 27-July 1, 1960. 

Lectures, demonstrations, and group dis- 
cussions will deal with such 
aspects of airborne educational television 
as (1) plans and possibilities, (2) the 
nature and role of the medium as an 
instructional resource, (3) classroom ap- 
plication, (4) program information, and 
(5) demonstrations of actual educational 


specific 


uses. 


Second “Discussion Leadership Center” 
to Open 

Following in the footsteps of Syracuse 
University, where the first such Center 
was opened a year ago, the University 
of Oklahoma will be the second Uni- 
versity to set up a separate college unit 
, Leadership 
This activity will be initiated 


known as a “Discussion 


Center.” 


February, 1960 


under grants from the Fund for Adult 
Education amounting to $60,000.00. Dr 
A. J. Croft, chairman of the University’s 
speech department, will direct the project 
for the first year. 


New Liberal Adult Education Program 


“Understanding Man and His Society” 
is a new liberal adult education program 
offered by the Institute for Civic Educa- 
tion of the University of Akron. Designed 
for specialists in business and industry, 
its 15 sessions are organized into six units 
of study: The Nature of Man, Man as a 
Learner, a Worker, an Artist, a Gover- 
nor, and a Synthesizer. Objectives of the 
program are to provide “broadening, en- 
riching experiences for professionals in 
business and industry whose education and 
work life has been of a restrictive, special- 
ized character” and “stimulate a continu- 
ing interest in the ‘liberating arts,’ those 
subjects Which tend to broaden the indi- 
vidual’s outlook and interest, which tend 
to make him independent and creative in 
his thought processes.” 


Texas Woman's Club Invests 
in Education 

The Abilene, Texas, Woman's Club has 
taken the lead in educating the 5,000 il- 
literate in that area. Twenty teachers 
were trained in a recent workshop, and 
classes have been developed for dealing 
with Latin Americans, colored Americans, 
and Anglo Americans. 


Commission of Professors of 
Adult Education to Meet 


The Commission of Professors of Adult 
Education will meet in the Kellogg Center 
at Michigan State University April 11, 
12 and 13 to complete their 4th year of 
work under a 5-year Kellogg Foundation 
grant to develop an adequate curriculum 
for graduate training in the profession of 
adult education. Under special considera 
tion this year are the areas of adminis 
tration and philosophy. Burton Kreitlow 
of the University of Wisconsin is chair- 
man of the Commission. 


Interest in “The International Age of 
Agriculture” High 

Dr. John Holden, Director of the Grad- 
uate School of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, reports excellent attendance 
at the School’s Seminar and Lecture ses 
sions in the program, “The International 
Age in Agriculture.” Lectures have been 
attended by an average of 500 persons. 
\fter each lecture a Seminar is held at- 
tended by 50 especially invited persons 


Dr. Edwin S. Burdell will Retire? 

Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, the president of 
The Cooper Union for the Advancement 
of Science and Art, will retire on Febru 
ary 29 with the title of President 
Emeritus as the educational head of that 


century-old institution, a position he has 
held for the past 22 years. 

Dr. Burdell recently asked the Trustees 
of The Cooper Union to approve an ad- 
vancement of his contemplated date of 
retirement to enable him to accept an 
urgent invitation from the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO), issued with ap- 
proval of the Turkish government and the 
U. S. Department of State, to become 
president of the Middle East Technical 
University of Ankara, Turkey. He will 
assume his new position on March 15. 


Top Speakers Highlight 
NAVA Conference 
Dr. John Ludington, Director, Aid to 


State and Local Schools Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education, and Dr, James J. 
McPherson, New Educational Media 
Branch, USOE are two of the featured 
speakers who will address the NAVA 
midwinter conference in Washington, 
D. C. February 18-20. Taking advantage 
of its location in the Nation's Capital, 
these and other authorities from educa- 
tional agencies of the Federal Government 
and industry spokesmen headquartered in 
Washington will appear on the program, 
according to Ruth Walsh who is general 
chairman of the Conference. 


Try Continuing Education Program 
for Leaders 

\ll departments and the entire faculty 
of Teachers College will take part in a 
new national service designed by the col- 
lege for the continuing education of work 
ing school administrators and educational 
leaders in other fields, Dr. Hollis LL 
Caswell, president of the college, has 
announced. In addition to the in-service 
education to the profession which Teach 
ers College has always provided, it will 
now offer advanced education on a col 
legewide basis from new patterns de- 
veloped after four years of experimenta- 
tion in this field. The program is for 
persons who wish to broaden or bring up 
to date their competence and knowledge 
of their fields, but who are not interested 
in further degrees, according to Professor 
Norton L. Beach, who has been appointed 
executive officer of the expanded program. 
Plans include a program of education to 
cover all phases of education-administra 
tion, the curriculum, business 
operation, instruction, guidance, and the 
subject-matter fields, as well as current 
issues in education, Plans include arrange 


finance, 


ments for continuing education for persons 
in such non-school fields as health, goy 
vernment, religion, business, rehabilitation, 


welfare, and recreation. 


Request for Information 
The Commission of the Professors of 
Adult Education of the AKA is conduct 
ing a study of all persons who hold 
doctorates in adult education or in some 
allied field (such as parent education of 
extension education ) 
If you hold such a degree, will you 
please send your name and address to 
Cyril O. Houle 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, [linois 
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Leadership Conference residence study in the Department of Ernest E. McMauon, Dean of Rutgers 
Margaret Mead, Paul McGhee, L. H Education. The period of study may begin University College and University Exten- 
n. Paul Sheats and A. A. Liveright as early as the Summer Quarter of 1960, sion Division, was recently appointed to 

ong the speakers who will address or it may begin with the Autumn Quarter the Administrative Board of the Uni- 

he Eighth Annual Leadership Confer of 1960 versity’s new Eagleton Institute of Poli 
ence in Chicago at the Windermere Hotel February 15 is the closing date for sub tics. The Institute will provide practical 
March 10-12. Co-sponsored by AUEC, mitting an application for a grant. Fur- training in political affairs and govern 
NUEA and the CSLEA., the invitational ther information and application forms ment. It is planned to develop programs 
Conference will, as in the past, offer an may be obtained from Cyril O. Houle, and activities along instructional, research, 
opportunity for the committees of the two Chairman, Committee on University Ex- and extension lines, with graduate courses 
organizations to meet Also, following tension Fellowships, Department of Edu being conducted by the Rutgers Graduate 
the re af last year's conference, on cation, The University of Chicago, 5835 School, undergraduate courses by appro- 
dav will be devoted to general discussions Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. priate college, and informal programs by 
st aconicns ci Marcle 00 will Gecess the University Extension Division. 
“New Directions in Higher Adult Edu 
cation,” and speakers will consider Uto 
pian models of what higher adult educa 


tion could look like twenty-five years ee” ros : ‘ 7 
; : ‘Adult Illinois University, Carbondale, for the 
u 


1960-61 class are now being received. The 
College Student Personnel Graduate Stud- 


Training Assistantships Offered , , ) 
Dr. Joun. Baker, formerly Program 


Coordinator for the Board of Funda- 
mental Education in Indianapolis, has 
joined the faculty of Northern Illinois 
University at DeKalb. 


\pplications for Training- Assistant- 
ships in the College Student Personnel 
Graduate Studies Program at Southern 


hence. Other discussion topics are 
Kducation in a Changing Society,” “Future 
University Directions,” and “Continuing 
Education and the University.” 


Harry |. Miter, whose sabbatical 
leave from the Center was recently an- 
nounced, has been invited to spend that 
leave at the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences at Palo Alto. 
He will work to develop a rationale for 
the training of adults in generalized skills 
of learning as a major goal for adult edu 
cation. He will be at the CASBS from 
February until May 


ies Program is a two-year (72-quarter 
hour) master’s degree in education. Pre- 
University Fellowships in Extension mised on the fact that there is 3 critical 

i : : need for staff in all phases of higher 

Preis a . peo a . York _ education, the Program is directed toward 
made possible a grant of ; 135,000.00 to the the development of the generalist who will 
: ee as dn i at a Sede oe eee roa te rt 

; ' eenbiectie” on rere. counseling , group activities, residence 
Sf teenai toc talwetion beg op? ten halls finan ial aids, fraternities, admis- 

’ pene ~~ sions—of college student personnel 


each are being offered for graduate study Discussion Encouraged 


+ 


The fellowships are available to persons Rosert H. Snow has been appointed Home Discussion han aging featured 
in the United States who are now em Program Administrator at University activity of the Evening Division of the 
ployed and who wish to develop. their College. the adult 4 St. Petersburg (Florida) Junior College. 


education division of 
careers in general university extension, 


Syracuse University. Prior to assuming hese groups select their own topics and 


the Co-operative Extension Service, or his new duties on February 1, Dr. Snow leaders and rely more on broadening 


evening college activities has served as Director of Adult Education understanding through the interchange ot 


Awards will be granted to cover a with the Schenectady N. Y. school system opinion among members of varied back 
period of four quarters of consecutive for the past twelve years. grounds than from extensive reading. 
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By Edmund deS. Brunner, David E. Wilder, Corinne Kirchner and John S. Newberry, Jr. 


pe Se io Se 
oxox 


Here is the first concise, up-to-date, factual report regarding the adult education field. This comprehensive study was carried 
out by the Jureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, under a grant from The Fund for Adult Education. 
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Have You Ordered Your Copy of AEA’s New Book? 
AN CVERVIEW OF ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 


IF YOU ARE AN ADULT EDUCATOR 


the relationship of adult education to the community. 


x: +r FF & FF 


IF YOU ARE A MEMBER OF AEA 


you can save one-half the cost of this valuable book by ordering now. 


CSAP O OPAL 
cae 


Price to MEMBERS of AEA $2.00 Price to Non-Members $4.00 
Place Your Order Now. Books Will Be Shipped Immediately 


Adult Education Association, 743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


you will want to have the latest research findings about adult learning . . . motivation 
for learning . . . adult attitudes and interests . . . who the participants are . . . administration . . . program content and 
planning . . . methods and techniques . . . uses of discussion . . . lay and professional leadership . . . group research . . 
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THAT YOU continue to send such 
interesting items for use in this page is 
a source of genuine satisfaction. Please 
keep it up. And, if you can send a brief 
digest which probably would come closer 
to saying just what you desire, then that 
would be even more greatly appreciated. 
In any event, keep the information com 
ing—let’s trade our new ideas and di 
velopments 


REGARDLESS of what field of adult 
education you are in, you will want to 
read a new booklet entitled “Baptists and 
Adult Education.” Prepared by Lee Gall 
man, the following sentence may further 
tempt you: “Baptists have had one of the 
most widely attended adult programs of 
education for almost half a century. It 
is the view of this writer that Baptists 
stand in a favorable position both to give 
and to receive many insights related to 
this entire field. This paper is prepared 
for the purpose of creating an interest m 
this communication and exchange. It is 
mainly directed toward the Baptists, but 
some attempts will be m: to avoid a 
crass provincialism often associated with 
this type of communication.” For your 
copy, write Mr. Gallman, Seminary Ex 


tension Department, P.O. Box 1154 


Jackson 5, Mississippi 


ORGANIZATION and Administratior 
of Adult Education is the title of a spec ial 
course which Rutgers University will 
offer this spring in Newark, Glassboro, 
and Trenton. The objectives of this course 
are to bring to teachers, directors, ad 
ministrators, members of advisory boards, 
and others interested in the organization 
and development of adult education, a 
practical knowledge of the administration 
of programs. For more detailed infor- 
mation, write Dr. Everett C. Preston, 
State Department of Education, 106 W. 
State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


PRACTICALLY nothing is received 
by us about adult education activities in 
the armed forces. Recently, Melvin P 
McGovern sent us a few back numbers of 
the “Field Letter” which is distributed 
among our armed forces in Korea. You 
would be interested in them all, but per 
haps one in particular: Educational ad- 
visement in the general educational 
development of military personnel. For 
this newsletter and others, write Mr 
McGovern, Education Adviser, Head 
quarters, | Corps (Group), Military Edu 
cation Division, APO 358, San Francisco, 
California. 


THE OPPORTUNITY to earna High 
School Equivalent Certificate by passing 
a single test battery is now available to 
New Jersey residents twenty years of age 
or older who have not completed high 
school. By applying to any one of eleven 
approved testing centers which are now 
in operation and by paying a_ required 
registration fee of five dollars, anyone 
who meets age and residency requirements 
may take the Tests of General Educa- 
tional Development, commonly known as 
the GED Tests, which have been given 
in the Armed Forces for many years 
Nearly one thousand veterans and non- 
veterans have already sent inquiries to 
Dr. Everett C. Preston, Director of the 
Division of Academic Credentials and 
\dult Education in the State Department 
of Education, 106 W. State Street, Tren 
ton, New Jersey. 


HAVE YOU seen the monthly calen 
dar of events put out by the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library of Baltimore, Maryland 
The format used would be good for al 
most any institution, but especially for 
public programs sponsored by libraries 
he address for copies: 400 Cathedral 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. When you 
write, ask them to send you copies of their 
interesting bookmarks 


\ STUDY GUIDE for citizens’ com 
mittees has been published by Frank A 
Kirk, Department of Community Ds 
velopment, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois. Entitled “Planning 
Your Community,” copies are available 
at 25¢ each. The purposes which pri 
marily motivated this study guide wert 
to provide citizen committees which are 
interested in stimulating planning pro 
grams with enough understanding and 
direction to enable them to evaluate thi 
quality of their communities’ planning 
efforts, diagnose the difficulties, and de 
termine the most effective points of inter- 
vention and support. A secondary purpose 
was to provide official plan commissions 
established with an 
orientation as to the scope and content ot 


which are newly 


a comprehensive planning program. This 
study guide was written with towns 
less than 50,000 population in mind, 
though it may prove useful to citizens in 
larger cities as well. 


11” x 13” reproductions of original 


paintings used as catalogue covers have 
been made available to the public, free of 


charge, as a promotional device of the 
University of California Extension, 
Southern Area. In addition to the gen- 
eral catalogue of course offerings, special 
area brochures for outlying districts and 
special brochures for new programs are 
made, Further information may be ob 
tained from Mrs. Mary Jane Hewitt, 
\dministrative Assistant, University Ex- 
tension, University of 
\ngeles 24, California. 


California, Los 


THOUGHTS WHILE DRIVING: 
Hope the reader notes the variety of adult 
education activities which appears on our 
shelves this month. ... I: is pleasing to 
see evolve a greater awareness on the part 
of more and more that they are involved 
in adult education after all... . Send 
your items to Walter Gray, Jr., Director, 
Community Workshop Division, Okla 
homa City Libraries, Oklahoma City 2, 
Oklahoma. 


BACK 
COVER 
BULLETIN! 


This is a good time to com- 


plete your file of back issues 


of 


Adult Leadership 


Supplies of some numbers 
are being exhausted. Don’t 
take a chance on having a 


gap in your own set! 


Single Copies: 65 Cents 


(Quantity Discounts) 


Bound Volumes: $7.50 
(Any Two, $6.00 Each; 
Any Three, $5.00 Each) 


Order from Our Chicago Office 
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1960 Edi 


tion 


of the 


HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


© A landmark in the literature of adult education that will become the standard working tool of 
everyone who works with adults. Nothing like it in the past 10 years. 


Authoritative and encyclopedic chapters by over fifty experts to bring you up-to-date on: 


° 


the role of adult education in today’s society 


® the various philosophies of adult education 


© new developments in learning theory and change theory 


® how to build adult education programs 
® the best of the new methods and materials 
® the training of adult educators 


® winning public support 


© adult education in councils, business and industry, colleges, agriculture, foundations, 


government, health and welfare, international 


organizations, labor unions, libraries, 


mass media, museums, proprietary and public schools, religion, voluntary associations 


© a current directory of national organizations in 


adult education, and recent literature 


If you want to know what adult education is all about . . . where it is going . . . and where 
YOU fit in... this is the guidebook for you. 


Adult Educat 


’ 
' 
! 743 North Wat 
! 


he United States 


opies of the new Handbook of Adult 


st $7.50 each, for which | enclose 


fone State 


Libraries 
Individuals 


Organizations 


EVERYBODY! 
If you work in adult education the HANDBOOK will 


make your job easier and more productive! 
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